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EDITORIAL NOTES 


BRING together a practical, imaginative engineer and a practical, 
imaginative architect, give them a metropolitan area of 1,800 square 
miles, with nearly ten million inhabitants, to play with, and a period 
of thirty years for the maturing of their plans, and what might they 
not be expected to make of Greater London? This is what an agile 
Minister of Transport, Mr. Hore-Belisha, thought of in a twinkling 
of an eye some three years ago—much to his credit—when he ap- 
pointed Sir Charles Bressey to make a highways survey and Sir 
Edwin Lutyens to advise him. What a delightful task! Many of 
us would like to sit down forthwith with a map of Greater London 
before us and re-create it as it should be—with nothing whatever, 
apparently, to deter us; for at the present rate of demolition more 
than half of London is in any case doomed to come down during 
the next thirty years; and surely we might arrange that it should 
go up again in a sensible, orderly way rather than in the present 
senseless, chaotic way! 


Str CHARLES BreESSEY’s SURVEY 

No doubt Sir Charles Bressey could have produced something 
even more desirable than he has done if he had given his fancy a 
free rein and assumed that no Utopia is too Utopian to be accom- 
plished in so long a time as thirty years. But he had to begin by 
studying about 250 schemes that have already been propounded 
for improving traffic facilities in the Metropolis, and the town plan- 
ning schemes and other programmes prepared by more than 150 
Local Authorities and Regional Committees, and he had to take 
into account the Registrar-General’s forecasts of future population 
and the Ministry of Transport’s estimates of increased motor-car 
traffic. With these and other daunting facts before him he did well 
to consider not merely what is desirable but what is likely to be . 
achieved in view of the inevitable red-tape of officials and the natural 
sluggishness of human nature. As a practical person, bearing all 
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these considerations in mind, Sir Charles Bressey has prepared a 
plan which could be carried out step by step, from what exists to 
what does not exist, without too many abrupt breaks, without im- 
posing terrific strains upon the official mind, but towards an end 
which would really make through traffic in London tolerable and 
admit of judicious reconstruction around the main arteries. 


Now it was Sir Charles Bressey’s job to think in terms of roads 
—roads only—and as one who was concerned only with roads he 
has thought on the largest possible scale; indeed he has occasionally 
gone beyond his restricted theme in dwelling upon the redevelop- 
ment of congested areas which would arise from the better planning 
of roads or the amenities which would follow severe prevention of 
ribbon development. His object is to prevent, by the provision of 
the right roads, congestion of traffic in the centre of London and to 
provide free access from the centre to the circumference, whence 
main arteries radiate outwards to all parts of England, and easy ways 
round the crowded focal points. 

Thus the new arterial roads which enter the Metropolis at oppo- 
site points of the compass, such as the Western Avenue and the 
Eastern Avenue, would be linked up by street improvement involv- 
ing the use of viaducts and tunnels as well as the opening up of 
existing roads. The linking up of north and south will require the 
construction of tunnels in Battersea and under Kensington Gardens 
and a long viaduct in Southwark and Walworth. The Embankment 
would be extended to the Tower eastwards and to Putney westwards. 
Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus would be enlarged for the 
provision of adequate roundabouts with adequate approaches. And 
so on, from east to west, north to south—everything according to a 
big, comprehensively devised though not grandiose plan, which can 
be adopted early, and carried out, as occasion offers, during the 
period of the next thirty years, reaching completion when some per- 
sons already adult will still be alive—assuming adequate air-raid 
precautions and a sound foreign policy. 

e* ¢ 


My main objection to the scheme lies not in the scheme itself 
but in the terms of reference. Sir Charles Bressey was instructed to 
consider “improved communications by road,” and under this limita- 
tion he had no choice but to neglect one fundamental fact about 
London—that it is built on the banks of the River Thames and that 
the Thames has been its main natural highway through the ages 
until about a century ago. As a highway to-day it is still available, 
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but it is almost wasted; its vast potentialities are deplorably neg- 
lected. And this report, though it looks forward thirty years, has 
nothing to say about it. It has much to say about transport over or 
under the river but nothing about transport on the river. More- 
over, if the Thames had figured more conspicuously in Sir Charles’s 
vision of London he would surely have had to be concerned not 
only about the prolongation of the northern Embankment—as 
he has been—but equally about the provision of a southern 
Embankment, to which Sir Edwin Lutyens would have added appro- 
priate buildings; and with this consideration in mind, and the pro- 
vision of new roads approaching the Thames from the south, Sir 
Charles Bressey might have reversed his decision in condemning the 
scheme for a Charing Cross Bridge. 


None the less, Sir Charles Bressey’s comprehensive proposals com- 
mand admiration. They have the merit of thinking in terms of 
Greater London as a whole. It is all too rarely that we look far 
ahead, or are ready to begin to take action now with a view to future 
needs. Better far that the scheme should be carried out even with 
its imperfections than that no scheme should be adopted. The Minis- 
ter of Transport should be entreated not to let this report be pigeon- 
holed, but to set the machinery going for its detailed consideration 
and bold subsequent action. 


THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA’ YEAR BY YEAR 

It was a good idea to use the organization of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica for the production of an annual book of reference, or 
guide to current ideas and events. The Britannica “Book of the 
Year” is intended for those ‘‘who seek accurate present-day facts 
and statistics and authoritative and reliable information about the 
preceding year.” It is written by about three hundred experts, most 
of them British or American. The scope of the work is world-wide, 
but the sections are written with a view to British and American 
readers, and therefore British and American records are apt to get 
first place. 

I can hardly think of this book as being ‘“‘Encyclopaedic’”’; but it 
is a very useful by-product of the work of men engaged in the pro- 
duction of an Encyclopaedia. It is a little more than a Who’s Who 
for men who died in 1937. It is fuller and more discursive than 
Whitaker’s Almanack. And it is somewhat more than an Annual 
Register of the history of 1937. Sections are sometimes purely fac- 
tual, sometimes discursive. The little essay which Professor Ernest 
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Barker contributes on Fascism is an admirable brief statement of 
what fascism is but without any particular reference to the year 
1937—if we should want to know what it led to in that year we must 
look in the section labelled Jtaly. On the other hand, if from Fascism 
we turn to Jazz we are told how this “distortion of the conventions 
of music” was kept going last year by such interpreters as Cab Callo- 
way, Louis Armstrong, ‘‘Fats” Waller, and Art Tatum—who are 
perhaps not so well known to some of us as they might be. After 
that I look for Slum-clearance, which was a major activity in Britain 
last year, and find nothing at all. I turn to Housing and find archi- 
tectural ‘‘trends’” discussed but nothing about the great movement 
in England under the Slum Clearance and Overcrowding Acts, 
though the comparable movement in America is adequately treated. 

That there should be many omissions and defects in a volume 
of this kind is inevitable. But it will prove a useful book of reference, 
giving in bare outline the history which is too recent to be in his- 
tory books and just too distant to be easily found in newspaper 
reports. 


NONESUCH CLASSICS 

There are many general readers who want to possess the most im- 
portant works of certain authors in full but cannot aim at acquiring 
complete editions containing all their minor works. The Nonesuch 
Press is admirably meeting this need in a series of volumes exempli- 
fied in a volume of Milton, giving a carefully edited text of the 
complete poetry, with more than 300 pages of his best-known prose 
work. Also there is a volume of Walt Whitman, which similarly 
gives the whole of his poetry, with some 500 pages of his prose works 
and letters—as much as the non-specialist reader wants of a volumi- 
nous author who produced much prose that was mere journalism. 
These are good examples of the right way of presenting an author 
in something less than a complete edition—the representative works 
in full; the rest, well-chosen samples—not excerpts. 

In a more ambitious work that comes from the same publishers 
the same principle is adopted. It is an attractive edition of the 
Writings of Gilbert White, of Selborne, carefully selected and edited 
by Mr. H. J. Massingham, with wood-engravings (competent, but 
not exciting) by Mr. Eric Ravilious. The volumes are beautifully 
printed and bound. Here, of course, The Natural History of 
Selborne is given in full, and for the rest we rely on the taste and 
judgment of Mr. Massingham, who, desiring to restore the balance 
as against certain other editors, has aimed at presenting the author 
as “the great countryman rather than the great naturalist.” His is 
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the broad view which will appeal to general readers who, without 

being specialists in natural history, discover in White the essentials 

of that feeling for the country which, later, was self-consciously 

expressed by authors like Hardy, Jefferies, Hudson. These, and not 

aa romantic poets, are the true intellectual descendants of Gilbert 
tC: 


THE Lane PicTuRES 

On a later page we publish letters by Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
Dr. Bodkin, who take up points raised in Dr. MacColl’s article last 
month on the Lane Pictures in the Tate. Dr. MacColl gave the 
Mercury the support which I desired when he came round to the 
view that the pictures should now be presented to Dublin, and, as 
might be expected, his article was widely quoted in the Irish Press. 
On May 11 the question was raised in the Dail, and Mr. De Valera 
said that every effort would be made by his Government to obtain 
the pictures. In correspondence in The Times on May 17 Sir 
Robert Witt made an interesting suggestion for a compromise—one, 
indeed, that he put forward long ago—to the effect that an arrange- 
ment should be made between the London and Dublin Galleries 
to exhibit the pictures alternately in London and Dublin. I doubt 
whether this plan would satisfy either party, and its object—to 
gratify picture-lovers in both countries—would surely be sufficiently 
attained by Dr. MacColl’s proposal—that there should be an under- 
standing about free exchange by way of loans. 


Foleo lL: 

The Association of Writers for Intellectual Liberty is an 
autonomous section of the organization known as “For Intellectual 
Liberty” of which I was speaking last month. It is coming out con- 
spicuously into the open on June 8 with a meeting at the Queen’s 
Hall to protest against the anti-cultural character of Fascism. 
Amongst the speakers will be Desmond MacCarthy, Sir Hugh 
Walpole, Captain Liddell Hart, Philip Guedalla, Rosamund 
Lehmann, Rose Macaulay, Richard Church, Olaf Stapledon and 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. A platform of politicians of comparable 
standing would fill the Queen’s Hall twice over. Londoners have the 
opportunity to show that they can take an equal interest in the 
speeches of authors. ’ R. A. Scott-JAMES 
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THREE POEMS 
By W. H. Davies 


SILENT EYES 


THERE is a bird that, in her throat, 
Turns half her song to laughter : 
She is the woman for my ears— 
But who shall I kiss after? 


Find me a woman for my eyes, 
Who'll waste no time in song; 

To spend with her a silence that 
Exceeds the sweetest song. 


Take her, who loves to hear a voice, 
With notes that fall or rise— 

While I enjoy the spawny light 
That spreads in silent eyes. 


THE DEED 


WHEN I, made merry with the wine, 
Had left my roystering band, 

I saw a cold and bloodless man— 
No poorer in the land; 

And, gathering all my money left, 
I filled his trembling hand. 


But who looked into his Father’s eyes— 
Whose was the voice of pain? 

“If he had done this thing,” said Christ, 
“With his clear heart and brain— 

Could I not bear a second Cross, 
And die for Man again?” 


DAYS AND YEARS 


HOW softly now my Days go by— 
How quietly the Moments glide! 

Yet, underneath, I feel the rush 
Of a swifter, stronger tide. 
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And though my Days glide softly by, 
I ache trom the throbs and fears 

Of a terrible tide that, underneath, 
Is carrying off my Years! 


POEMS 


By Sylvia Townsend Warner 


THE WINTER ROAD 


ALL yesterday and all last night it snowed, 

and heavy the cloud hangs, 

looming with sag of snow that will fall later. 
Since morning the gangs 

have laboured to clear a single-track on the road, 
where a man comes by wheeling a perambulator. 


Ramshackle and ungainly it jolts and careens 
. over the frozen slush. 
Steadying himself he tightens his grip on the handle 
as though he must hush 
at all costs the babe asleep there, and leans 
a doting gaze over his darling a-dandle. 


But the hood flapped back by the wind shows a billycan, 
old newspapers tied with twine, 

foot-rags, and a mug, and some scraps of fuel. 

Without a sign 

of question the roadmen watch as he trundles on 

his little ark, his life’s holding, his heart’s jewel. 


THE TREE PRUNER 


UP the tree trunk we watched him clamber— 
animal from man emerging as snake from sheath— 
smoothly ascending the embraced bole, and walking 
overhead, sure-footed in that swaying chamber 

of boughs, and half to himself and half to us talking, 
calling to us who stood uneasily beneath: 

No fear of falling. You can trust an apple-tree. 


So unexpectedly into air translated, 
one would have looked to the tree’s foot to behold 
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his body along with his coat lying there discarded, 

had not the wary words, falling as with earth weighted, 
betokened him overhead, still stayed and guarded 

by knowledge of earth, by cunning, like sap from mould 
long-sucked, admonished to trust not to every tree. 


Not walnut, said he, nor plum. The tree assented, 

swaying with long sighs, with tremblings stirred 

as the pruning-saw gripped on the bough and snarled louder. 
As though a soul and a sorrow shook out, the air was scented 
with apple-harvest, and downward drifted a powder 

of sap-alive sawdust, whitening the winter sward, 

while he haphazard went walking through the tree. 


EDWARD THOMAS MEMORIAL 


BECAUSE a young man, petulant and young, 
walked this hilltop with strides swinging and strong, 
and hid apart 

under these trees cooling his hot heart, 

and cast his black mood listening to a bird’s song; 


I who am old, study and city bred, 

have climbed hither, slipping in the autumn mud, 
and stand here now, 

panting for breath, mopping sweat off my brow, 
thinking of my first editions and of his spilled blood. 


VIRES VITAE 


By Gloria Rawlinson 


EAT of my bread, Wind, 
Hungry Wind, eat. 

Snow, pile upon me, 

Warm your white feet. 

I have a sun in my heart, 
I have a fire in my breast, 
Rest on me, Tired Sea, 
Tired Sea, rest. 

Warm your small fingers, Rain, 
You are so cold. 

Lean on me, lean on me, 
Time, you are old! 
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ELEGY FOR CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS 


By G. S. Fraser 


MY arrowy flights, more speed than solace, 
Depart: they feel, I know, like swallows, 
Summer decay and this cold trunk survive, 
And in this leafless intricate tracery 

Only tough bark and crystalline frost will thrive. 
I now no more can dream 

To drink new life of the habitual stream 
Or in the hail that beats upon my head: 
It is not just the summer’s finery, 

The leaf and flower, token of a green tree, 
It is the sap and energy are dead. 


I used to ride upon a horse, with reins 

Curved in the fingers of a feeble hand, 

Would play at single-stick on Saturdays, 

Had Algebra and Euclid to understand: 

Shirker of Rugby, swam—refrains, 

Timed to the half-learned swimmer’s arm that plies 
To carve the water into precious stones, 

Of Keats and Shelley, many a phrase, 

Bursting like mercury before my eyes... . 

And every season toughening my bones. 


Lay ill! how long, and heard strange trains, 
Perhaps the seething of my brains, 

Rumbling on winter afternoons, 

At four o’clock had tea with scones, 

And while I ate lapped up detective stories: 
Aware obscurely of the purple quilt, 

The small square tea-tray with the sugar spilt, 
But more directly of the admiring chorus 

Of Parker to Lord Peter Wimsey’s tricks, 

And the unburied body pacing Styx... . 


An enormous vista opened out before me, 

This acquaintance to make, this truth to asseverate, 
Nothing could be too difficult or bore me: 

I should find out all about ethics, logic, science... . 
Only at night the small print sneered defiance! 
Then as the studious eye grew duller, 

And as the heavy head grew fuller, 
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Life quickened less under the sensitive hand. . . . 
The ear began to fumble for the beat, 

The mind was lost in the syntax of Latin prose: 
The memory overburdened with words and words 
Came to the stage where the single vision curds 
And a frozen peep-show photo is all one knows. 


“To live by feeling !’? One had to countermand 
That order, finding the tact for the matter gone. 
No longer so strangely the sun shone 

In the dark northern winter. Quiet the brood 
Of sorrows, now—beneath too calm a hood! 


MOOD INDIGO 


By Jan Struther 


TWIST the milled knob, fingers. Send needle-antenna 
From Eiffel Tower to Rome, Rome to Vienna, 
Groping for music. Any kind will do: 

The Moonlight Sonata or The Rhapsody in Blue ; 
Highbrow or lowbrow; hot, sweet, or swing ; 

The Dream of Gerontius or The Rustle of Spring; 

A symphony in D, a nocturne in F sharp, 

An organ recital or a solo for Jew’s harp. 

And when a programme ends, cut out the applause 
And twist the knob, fingers. Leave no pause. 

Make ether’s formlessness 

Take shape again, and stress, 

In cool wood-wind, or the nostalgic, far 

Throb of a plucked guitar. 

Try the insidious Tsiganes, facile wringers 

Of hearts; and when they’re done, the Slusham Singers 
Mincing a folk-song, bogus-hearty ; 

And then the What-Nots Concert Party 

From Blackpool Pier ; 

Der Rosenkavalter 

From Munich; or a dance-band from Berlin. 


Twist the milled knob, fingers; needle, spin: 


For here at least is rhythm, pattern, order, and the ultimate reward 


Of the tonic chord. 
Midnight will bring too soon 
Silence, and the jangling of a heart that’s out of tune. 
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POEMS 
By A. S. J. Tessimond 


THE LESSON TOO SLOWLY LEARNT 
To J.M. 


“THERE'S nothing,” you said, “that’s worth regretting - 
Save what one has not done, 

Not.dared, not taken, not tried, not trusted: 
One’s turnings from the sun.” 


“Not many,” you said, “can catch at morning 
The quick bird Now; but oh 

Fewer, still fewer, can let him at evening 
Easily, lightly go.” 


“You, I,”” you said, ‘‘we are each of us many, 
And each of the many must say 

‘To the others, ‘Unknown, I disown you: here’s only 
I, and this, my day.’ ”’ 


THE SAME HOUR WILL NOT STRIKE 


“NOTHING happens twice, 
And the same rain will not fall, 
And the same wind will not pass,” 
Said the Lover sadly, sadly, 
Looking at the girl 
Looking in the glass. 


‘Nothing happens twice, 
And the same rain will not fall, 
And the same stream will not run,” 
Said the Lost One gladly, gladly, 
Groping past the Horror, 
Past the Shadow, to the Sun. 
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WE LEARN FROM HISTORY—? 
By Liddell Hart 


THERE is a modern, and too common, tendency to regard history 
as a specialist subject. On the contrary, it is the corrective to 
specialization. Viewed aright, it is the broadest of studies, embrac- 
ing every aspect of life. It lays the foundation of education by show- 
ing how mankind repeats its follies, and what those follies are. It 
was Bismarck who made the scornful comment, so apt for those who 
are fond of describing themselves as “practical men,” in contrast 
to ‘theorists’ —‘‘Fools says that they learn by experience. I prefer 
to learn by other people’s experience.” The study of history offers 
us that opportunity. It is universal experience—infinitely longer, 
wider, and more varied than any individual’s experience. How often 
do we hear people claim a knowledge of the world and of life be- 
cause they are sixty, or seventy, years old. Most of them might be 
described as a ‘‘young sixty, or seventy.” There is no excuse for any 
literate person if he is less than 3,000 years old in mind. 

But the reading of events is helped by seeing how they are deter- 
mined. It has been my good fortune to see some bits of history in 
the making, at close quarters, and yet in the position of detachment 
enjoyed by the onlooker—who, according to the proverb, sees most 
of the game. ‘This experience has taught me that it is often a game 
of chance—if the fateful intrusion of a liver or a luncheon engage- 
ment may be counted an accident. It has also given me some light 
into the processes of manufacturing history, artificial history. The 
product is less transparent than a silk stocking. Nothing can deceive 
like a document. Here lies the value of the war of 1914-1918 as a 
training ground for historians. Governments have opened their 
archives, statesmen and generals their hearts, in time to check their 
records by personal examination of,other witnesses. After twenty 
years’ experience of such work pure documentary history seems to 
me akin to mythology. For those who Still put their faith in it here 
is a short story: When the British front:was broken in March, 1918, 
and French reinforcements came to help in filling the gap, an 
eminent French general arrived at a certain army corps headquarters 
and there majestically dictated orders giving the line on which his 
troops would stand that night and start their counter-attack in the 
morning. After reading it with some perplexity, the British corps 
commander exclaimed: ‘But that line is behind the German front: 
you lost it yesterday.” To which he received the reply, made with a 
knowing smile: “C’est pour V’histoire.” 
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Many are the gaps to be found in official archives, token of docu- 
ments destroyed later to conceal what might impair a commander's 
reputation. More difficult to detect are the forgeries with which 
some of them have been replaced. On the whole British commanders 
do not seem to have been capable of more ingenuity than mere de- 
struction or post-dating of orders. The French were often more 
subtle; a general could safeguard the lives of his men as well as 
his own reputation by writing orders, based on a situation that did 
not exist, for an attack that nobody carried out—while everybody 
shared in the credit, since the record went on the file. I have often 
wondered how the war went on at all, when I have found how 
much of their time some of the commanders spent in preparing its 
history. 

If the great men of the past, where the evidence is more difficult 
to check, were as historically conscious as those of recent generations, 
it may well be asked what value can be credited to anything more 
ancient than contemporary history. Nevertheless I have not been 
reduced to the state of indifference shown by the illustrious Ameri- 
can historian, Henry Adams, who replied to a questioning letter: 
“I have written too much history to believe in it. So if anyone 
wants to differ from me I am prepared to agree with him.” If it 
is hard to discover the truth it is easier to detect untruth—especially 
where it is wilful, where men have acted or spoken contrary to 
what they know to be true. A sound rule of historical evidence is 
that, while assertions should be treated with critical doubt, admis- 
sions are likely to be reliable. If there is one saying that embodies 
a general truth it is that ‘““No man is condemned save out of his 
own mouth.” By applying this test we can go a long way towards 
a clear verdict on history—and on history in the making. 

We learn from history that men have constantly echoed the re- 
mark ascribed to Pontius Pilate—‘‘What is truth?” It may be a 
justifiable question, in the deepest sense. But it is too often used 
_as a smoke-screen to cover an evasion of the issue. The longer I 
watch current events the more I have come to see how much trouble 
arises from the habit, on all sides, of suppressing or distorting what 
we know quite well is the truth, out of loyalty to a cause or institu- 
tion—at bottom, this loyalty being usually a care for our own in- 
terests. The history of 1914-1918 is full of examples. Passchendaele 
perhaps provides the most striking. It is clear from what Haig said 
beforehand that his motive was a desire to, and belief that he could, 
win the war single-handed in 1917 by a British offensive in Flanders, 
before the Americans arrived. By the time that he was ready to 
launch it all the conditions had changed, and the chief French 
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commanders expressed grave doubts. Yet in his eagerness to persuade 
a reluctant Cabinet to allow him to fulfil his dream he disclosed 
none of the unfavourable facts which were known to him and exag- 
gerated those that seemed favourable. He had been warned by his 
engineer staff that the Ypres area, being reclaimed marshland, was 
bound to revert to swamp if the drainage system were destroyed by 
the heavy bombardment necessary to pave the way for an offensive. 
He had been warned by his meteorological experts that the weather 
records, collated for some eighty years, showed that “in Flanders the 
weather broke early each August with the regularity of the Indian 
monsoon,” and that ‘once the autumn rains set in the difficulties 
would be greatly enhanced.” None of these facts did he mention 
to the Cabinet. Instead he gave a statement of the exhaustion of the 
German reserves which went beyond even the optimistic figures fur- 
nished, to meet his desire, by his Intelligence Staff. When the 
Cabinet told him that it would be difficult, in the prevailing state 
of the nation’s man-power, to replace heavy casualties he gave them 
a definite assurance that he had “no intention of entering into a 
tremendous offensive involving heavy losses.’”” When the Cabinet 
questioned the wisdom of launching an offensive without the aid 
of the French he assured them that the French would take an 
adequate part in the offensive—although he had privately told his 
Army Commanders that he did not expect much from the French. 

When his offensive was launched on the last day of July it failed 
completely on the part that was most vital. Yet he reported to 
London that the results were “most satisfactory.” The weather 
broke that very day, and the offensive became bogged. When the 
Prime Minister, becoming anxious at the mounting toll of casual- 
ties, went over to Flanders, Haig argued that the poor physique of 
the prisoners then being taken was proof that his offensive was 
bringing the German Army to exhaustion. When the Prime 
Minister asked to see one of the prisoners’ cages, one of Haig’s 
staff telephoned in advance to give instruction that “all able-bodied 
prisoners were removed from the corps cages” before his arrival. 
The chain of deception continued, and the offensive, until 400,000 
men had been sacrificed. In later years Haig was wont to argue in 
excuse that his offensive had been undertaken at the behest of the 
French and that “the possibility of the French Army breaking up 
compelled me to go on attacking.” But in his letters at the time, 
now revealed, he declared that its morale was “excellent.” And the 
following spring he blamed the Government when his own army, 
thus brought to the verge of physical and moral exhaustion, failed 
to withstand the German offensive. 
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Haig was an honourable man, according to his lights—but his 
lights were dim. The consequences which have made “Passchendaele” 
a name of ill-omen may be traced to the combined effect of his 
tendency to deceive himself: his tendency, therefore, to encourage 
his subordinates to deceive him; and their “loyal” tendency to tell 
a superior what was likely to coincide with his desires. Passchen- 
daele is an object-lesson in this kind of well-meaning, if not dis- 
interested, untruthfulness. 

We learn from history that those who are disloyal to their own 
superiors are most prone to preach loyalty to their subordinates. 
Loyalty is a noble quality, so long as it is not blind and does not 
exclude the higher loyalty to truth and decency. But the word is 
much abused. For “loyalty,” analysed, is too often a polite word 
for what would be more accurately described as—‘‘a conspiracy 
for mutual inefficiency.” 

We learn from history that in every age and every clime the 
majority of people has resented what seems in retrospect to have 
been purely matter-of-fact comment on their institutions. We 
learn, too, that nothing has aided the persistence of falsehood and 
the evils resulting from it more than the unwiilingness of good 
people to admit the truth when it was disturbing to their com- 
fortable assurance. Always the tendency continues to be shocked 
by natural comment and to hold certain things too “sacred” to 
think about. I can conceive of no finer ideal of a man’s life than 
to face life with clear eyes instead of stumbling through it like 
a blind man, an imbecile, or a drunkard—which, in a thinking 
sense, is the common preference. 

It is rare to find anyone whose first reaction to anything is to ask: 
“Is it true?” Yet, unless that is a man’s natural reaction, it shows 
that truth is not uppermost in his mind; and, unless it is, true pro- 
gress is unlikely. 

We learnt from history that each new generation repeats the argu- 
ment that “‘the end justifies the means,” while succeeding genera- 
tions have had reason to say that the end their predecessors thus 
pursued was never justified by fulfilment, as conceived. If there 
is one clear lesson from history it is that “bad means deform the 
end.” I would suggest the corollary that if we take care of the means 
the end will take care of itself. Linked with this is another lesson 
—that to attempt progress by decree usually leads to reaction. ‘The 
surer way of achieving progress is by generating and diffusing the 
thought of improvement. Reforms that last are those that come . 
naturally, and with least friction, when men’s minds have become 
ripe for them. A life spent in sowing a grain of such fruitful thought 
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is a life spent more effectively than in constructing something big 
that crumbles, or in executing a spectacular advance that ends in 
a rebound. A main hindrance to real progress is the ever-popular 
myth of the “great man.” While greatness may perhaps be used in 
a comparative sense, if even then more to particular qualities than 
to the embodied sum, the “great man” is a clay idol, whose pedestal 
has been built by the natural human desire to look up to someone, 
but whose form has been carved by men who have not yet outgrown 
the desire to be regarded, or to picture themselves, as great men. 

No right system of government has yet been evolved because all 
—whether democracy or autocracy—are systems where rule is exer- 
cised by those who want power. The only hopeful system is rule 
by men who are truly cured of the lust of power. We have yet to 
try it. I should like to see a political movement that would offer 
a really original programme—which instead of announcing to the 
ever-credulous voter the wonderful things it would give him if 
elected to power, would tell him what checks it had designed on 
its own abuse of power. All of us do foolish things—the wiser 
realize that they do. The most dangerous folly is failure to recog- 
nize our own capacity for it. That failure is a common affliction 
of authority. 

From many examples may be cited one from the last Great War. 
When reports percolated to Paris about the neglected state of the 
Verdun defences, Joffre was asked for an assurance that they would 
be improved. In reply he indignantly denied that there was any 
cause for anxiety, and demanded the names of those who had dared 
to suggest it: “I cannot be a party to soldiers under my command 
bringing before the Government, by channels other than the hier- 
archic channel, complaints or protests about the execution of my 
orders. . . . It is calculated to disturb profoundly the spirit of 
discipline in the Army.” That reply might well be framed and 
hung up in all the bureaux of officialdom the world over—to serve 
as the mummy at the feast. For within two months his doctrine of 
infallibility collapsed like a punctured balloon, with tragic effects 
for his army. But here, as so often happens, personal retribution 
was slow and ironical in its course. The man who had given warn- 
ing was to be one of the first victims of its neglect, while Joffre 
for a time gained fresh popular laurels from the heroic sacrifice 
by which complete disaster was averted. 

We learn from history that the critics of authority have always 
been rebuked in self-righteous tones—if no worse fate has befallen 
them—yet have constantly been justified by history. To be “agin the 
Government” may be a more philosophic attitude than it appears 
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—more so, certainly, than to support a party. For the tendency of 
all Governments is to infringe the standards of decency and truth 
—this is inherent in their nature, and hardly avoidable in their 
practice. Hence the duty of the good citizen who is free from the 
responsibility of Government is to be a watchdog upon them lest 
Government impair the fundamental objects which it exists to serve. 
It is a necessary evil, thus requiring constant watchfulness and check. 

We learn from history that democracy has commonly put a pre- 
mium on conventionality. By its nature, it prefers those who keep 
step with the slowest march of thought, and frowns on those who 
may disturb the “conspiracy for mutual inefficiency.” Thereby, this 
system of government tends to result in the triumph of mediocrity 
—and entails the exclusion of first-rate ability, if this is combined 
with honesty. But the alternative to it, dictatorship, almost inevit- 
ably means the triumph of stupidity. And of two evils, the former 
is the least. Hence, it is better that ability should consent to its 
own sacrifice, and subordination to the regime of mediocrity, 
rather than assist in establishing a regime where, in the light of 
past experience, brute stupidity will be enthroned, and ability may 
only preserve its footing at the price of dishonesty. What is of value 
in “England,” and worth defending, is its tradition of freedom— 
the guarantee of its vitality. So many talk “patriotism” without 
thinking what their end is. Our civilization, like the Greek, has 
for all its blundering way, taught the value of freedom of criticism 
of authority—and of harmonizing this with order. Anyone who 
urges a different system, for efficiency’s sake, is betraying the vital 
tradition. 

The most inefficient democracy is better than any tyranny—and 
less inefficient in the long run, because less soul-destroying. I have 
had opportunity to appreciate this lesson of history in observing 
the enforced or self-decided departure of the ablest assistants of 
some of our modern dictators, and the gradual deterioration in the 
moral and mental quality of those who have remained. It is charged 
against democracy, with some justice, that in a large state it breeds 
a multitude of small tyrants. But I have not observed that this 
tendency to ‘“‘bureaucracy” is any less where Parliament is super- 
seded by the rule of one big man. The dictator, indeed, is even 
more under the compulsion to satisfy his supporters by finding them 
jobs. And as the opportunity for ventilating complaints, afforded 
by Parliament and a free Press, is diminished, it is even more difh- 
cult to check the abuse of authority by the successive echelons of 
small tyrants. Moreover, a dictator who embodies the authoritarian 
principle is constrained to uphold the authority of his servants. 
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Because he is more dependent than a Parliamentary Minister on 
their support, he is less able to check them so long as they can 
make him believe that their excesses are accompanied and inspired 
by personal loyalty to him. Of a dictatorship it may truly be said— 
“Big fleas have little fleas upon their back to bite ’em, and little 
fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 

We learn from history, again, that expediency has rarely proved 
expedient. To-day perhaps more than ever the statesmen of all 
countries talk the language of expediency—almost as if they are 
afraid to label themselves “‘unpractical’” by referring to principles. 
They are especially fond of emphasizing the need for “realism.” 
This is sound so long as it implies a sense of the real lessons of 
experience in history. It is unrealistic, for example, to underrate 
the force of idealism. And realism should be combined with fore- 
sight—to see one or two moves ahead. The strength of British policy 
is its adaptability to circumstances as they arise; its weakness, that 
the circumstances (which are usually difficulties) could have been 
forestalled through forethought. 

A reflection suggested by the last hundred years of history, especi- 
ally the history of our affairs in the Mediterranean, is that British 
policy has been best, not only in spirit but in effect, when it has 
come nearest to being honest. The counter-pull of Britain’s moral 
impulses and material interests produced an amazing series of somer- 
saults in British relations with Turkey. We repeatedly sought to 
cultivate the Sultan as a counterpoise to French or Russian ambi- 
tions in the Near East, and as often were driven to take action 
against him, because his behaviour to his subjects shocked our 
sense of justice as well as our sentiments. In the light of those 
hundred years of history and their sequel, the use of our national 
gift for compromise may not seem altogether happy. Such delicate 
adjustment, to be truly effective, requires a Machiavelli—and the 
Englishman is not Machiavellian. He can never rid himself of moral 
scruples sufficiently to fill the part. Thus he is always and inevitably 
handicapped in an amoral competition, whether in duplicity or 
blood-and-iron. Realization of this inherent “weakness” suggests that 
Britain might find it better to be more consistently moral. At any 
rate, the experiment has yet to be tricd. 

How differently the affairs of the world would go—with a little 
more decency, a little more honesty, a little more thought. Think- 
ing, above all—to see a few moves ahead, and realize the dangers 
of condoning evil. We try to play the old diplomatic game, yet 
cannot hope to play it successfully—having acquired scruples from 
which the old style of real-politik is free, because it has not yet 
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grown up as far. Our opportunism is valuable—so far as it means 
adaptability; but harmful, so far as it only means short sight. We 
are selfish—but enlightened selfishness would take risks for the 
sake of long-term security. We hesitate to do this, and say that the 
people would not support it. But wouldn’t they—if a Government, 
especially a “National Government,” were bold enough to put it 
to them? As it is, we drift from one predicament into another. 
One can understand the point of view of the man who goes in for 
unabashed ‘“‘piracy’”—and seeks his own profit regardless of others. 
He may draw his profit, although unconsciously his loss far exceeds 
it—because he is deadening his own soul. But one cannot see sense, 
even of so short-sighted a kind, in those who maintain any stan- 
dards of decency in private life yet advocate, or at least condone, 
the law of the jungle in public and international affairs. More 
illogical still are those who talk of patriotic self-sacrifice, and of 
its spiritual sublimity, while preaching pure selfishness in world 
affairs. What is the use of sacrificing oneself to preserve the country 
unless in the hope, and with the idea, of providing a chance to 
continue its spiritual progress—toward a better country? Other- 
wise one is merely helping to preserve the husk. Saving the form 
but not the soul. Only a perverse patriotism is capable of such 
hopeless folly. 

Civilization is built on the practice of keeping promises. It may 
not sound a high attainment, but if trust in its observance be 
shaken the whole structure cracks and sinks. Any constructive 
effort and all human relations,’ personal, political, and commer- 
cial, depend on being able to depend on promises. When one hears 
stout “‘patriots” upbraiding “‘pacifists’’ for risking war by their exag- 
gerated respect for covenants, one is moved to remind them that 
although the latter may sometimes be fools in disregarding the 
conditions necessary for the effective fulfilment of pledges, they at 
least show themselves men of honour, and, in a long view, of more 
fundamental common sense than those who argue that we should 
give aggressors a free hand so long as they leave us alone. History 
shows that the hope of buying safety in this way is the greatest of 
delusions. 

It is not only short-sighted selfishness which leads certain of our 
politicians to condone aggression while lecturing their countrymen 
on the importance of “avoiding offence” to the aggressor. ‘Too many 
grown-up Englishmen seem to suffer from the schoolboy instinct to 
make friends with force, and keep on good terms with the bully. Such 
effusiveness is quite different from the natural tact that a man shows 
in handling an intoxicated friend. Since this kind of Englishman 
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is usually a devout member of ‘the old-school-tie brigade,’’ it’ 
is the more curious he should fail to remember that in schooldays’ 
experience no bully was ever pacified by servile wooing. If recent 
instances of aggression have had one compensation, it has been the 
way they have helped to throw light on the character of one’s 
acquaintances. When one finds men talking as if our national 
promises were of no importance, and of the absurdity of being tied 
by them, etc., one has reason io feel doubt of the value of their 
personal promises, and their ideas of integrity. 

The more I reflect on the experience of history the more I come 
to see the falseness of solutions achieved by force, and to suspect 
even those instances where force has had the appearance of resolving 
difficulties. But I still ask myself whether we can afford to eliminate 
force in the world as it is without risking the loss of such ground 
as reason has gained. Further, I doubt if we can eliminate it, even 
assuming that we should have the strength of mind to take this 
risk. For weaker minds will cling to this protection, and by so doing 
spoil the possible effectiveness of non-resistance. Is there any way 
out of the dilemma? There is at least one solution that has yet 
to be tried—that the masters of force should be those who have 
mastered all desire to employ it. That solution is an extension of 
what Bernard Shaw expressed in “Major Barbara” thirty-three years 
ago: that wars would continue until the makers of gunpowder 
became professors of Greek—and he here had Gilbert Murray in 
mind—or the professors of Greek became the makers of gunpowder. 
And this, in turn, was derived from Plato’s conclusion that the 
affairs of mankind would never go right until either the rulers 
became philosophers, or the philosophers became the rulers. If the 
armed forces were officered only by those who have become con- 
vinced of the wrongness of using force there would be the nearest 
approach to a safe assurance against its abuse. 

This leads to a further reflection—why should people regard it 
as sO essential to inject the soldier with emotional stimulants? It 
is less certain, in past history, that they were necessary to foment 
his fighting spirit than that they inspired delusions which have often 
been fatal to the practical solution of the problems that faced him. 
The fireman, the policeman, the miner, and many other followers 
of dangerous vocations can perform their duty without this drug. 
And in the experience of many such drugging was not effective in 
application to the fighting soldiers of 1914-1918. Why make so much 
fuss of it in peacetime? 

It is still more important to realize that the form of war is in 
evolution. People who talk of preventing another Great War are 
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already some two years out of date. The second Great War of the 
twentieth century began in July, 1936, following the encouragement 
and experience which had been gained by Japan in Manchuria and 
Italy in Abyssinia in defying the League and developing the new 
technique of camouflaged war. The direct assistance which Italy 
gave with aircraft, and the indirect assistance which Germany gave 
with warships in transporting Franco's troops across from Africa to 
Spain, were the first operations of the present war. What has fol- 
lowed in that theatre, the Far East, and now in Central Europe, 
form the modern equivalent of the familiar phase of manoeuvring 
for position before the main stroke is delivered. 

Seen from this modern military point of view, these events fall 
naturally into place in the combination of strategic moves. That 
we in this country have failed to see this ‘“‘war in progress” may 
be due to the fact that we are thinking politically, whereas the 
dictatorship States are thinking militarily. The situation in this new 
“Great War” as it stands now is that the attacker has been allowed 
to come within reach of gaining the decisive points, without a battle; 
and in the most vital direction we have made no serious attempt to 
prevent him. Armament programmes merely belong to the grand 
tactics of this modern kind of war; they are vain if you are beaten 
strategically. We have been courting this risk. 

Such super-strategic manoeuvre under cover of neutrality is the 
cheapest form of war, since only a very small proportion of. your 
resources is needed to ensure the success of the party you choose 
to-back in a particular small country that is of general strategic 
importance. The method is indeed a modern development of the 
traditional strategy which Britain so successfully exploited in the 
struggle with her Continental rivals during the seventeenth: and 
eighteenth centuries. “Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery’ — 
but the gravest for us. Somebody has learnt from history, if only 
for bad ends. It remains true, in a narrower sense, that “we do 
not learn.” The attitude that has prevailed in regard to Spain has 
significant resemblances with the attitude which we showed towards 
the less authoritarian side in Turkey before 1914, and from similar 
underlying causes. Yet the Western Mediterranean is even more 
vital to our position. | 

As a light on the processes by which wars are generated, there 
is nothing more illuminating than a study of the fifty years of 
European history preceding 1914. The vital influences are to be 
detected not in the formal documents compiled by rulers, ministers, 
and generals, but in their marginal notes and verbal asides. Here 
are revealed their instinctive prejudices, lack of interest in truth 
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for its own sake, and indifference to the exactness of statement and 
reception which is a safeguard against dangerous misunderstand- 
ings. I have come to think that accuracy, in the deepest sense, 1S 
the basic virtue: the foundation of progress. It applies to private 
as well as to public life. Every time one hears sweeping judgments, 
malicious gossip, inaccurate statements which spread a misleading 
impression, one recognizes the same symptoms that give rise to 
war. One is forced to see that the germs of war lie within our- 
selves—not in economics, politics, or religion as such. How can 
we hope to rid the world of war until we have cured ourselves of 
its originating causes? 

What can we learn from history, for personal guidance? Not what 
to do, but what to strive for. And what to avoid in striving. The 
importance, and intrinsic value, of behaving decently. ‘The import- 
ance of seeing clearly—not least ourselves. It is strange how people 
assume that no training is needed in the pursuit of truth. It is 
stranger still that this assumption is often manifest in the very man 
who talks of the difficulty of determining what is true. We should 
recognize that this pursuit requires at least as much care and train- 
ing as a boxer for a fight or a runner for a Marathon. One has to 
learn how to detach one’s thinking from every desire and interest, 
from every sympathy and antipathy—like ridding oneself of super- 
fluous tissue: the “‘tissue’’ of untruth which every human being 
tends to accumulate, for his own comfort and protection. 

One may realize that the world is a jungle. But if one has seen 
that it could be better for everyone if certain simple principles of 
decency and consideration for others were generally applied, then 
one must in honesty try to practise these consistently and to live, 
personally, as if they were general. In other words, one must be 
true to the light one has seen. 
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A VISIT 


By Jean Fougeére 


(ADAPTED By CLAUDE HouGHToNn) 


To PauL ZUMTHOR 


HE had just rung and was now wondering what she was doing in 
the tall house. 

He looked up instinctively, as one does on entering a church, 
but only saw three stories of uniform windows, grey and forbidding. 
Their aspect depressed him. He wanted a sign, however trivial, 
which would distinguish the house from its neighbours. But there 
was nothing. Only a mist of fine, almost invisible rain. 

She opened the door—then explained that she was alone, as her 
grandmother had gone to church and the servants were out. Her 
sudden appearance so startled him that—in order to say something 
—he asked if she were not afraid of being alone in the big empty 
house. 

She smiled in reply, then stood looking at him. He was taking 
off his gloves, and his every movement delighted her. For the 
first time she was alone with him. He existed only for her: they 
were going to live these moments together. It was marvellous! She 
had asked him to come—and here he was! In one way she almost 
regretted it, because something deep in her wanted to suffer on 
his account. At this moment she felt she could have committed an 
act of dangerous folly merely for the joy of watching him arrange 
his tie. But she knew this was ridiculous. It was enough that he 
was here, taking off his overcoat. / 

In the semi-obscurity of the hall she noticed the whiteness of his 
collar and cuffs—the gleam of a gold signet ring on his little finger. 
She narrowed her attention to these details because she knew he was 
looking at her—and dared not meet his eyes. And, somehow, his 
scrutiny made her feel small, reduced her worth by making her 
aware of every physical defect. A tiny scar on her temple suddenly 
seemed a huge disfigurement. She glanced at a mirror—and was 
reassured. She wasn’t unworthy! Let him look at her, speak to her 
—even take her in his arms! 

Without saying a word she led him to the drawing-room. He was 
disappointed, for the room lacked intimacy with its faint odour 
of upholstery, its high moulded ceiling, its candelabra and family 
portraits. There was something almost inhuman about it. It 
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breathed formality. Marriages were arranged here—condolences 
listened to. It knew nothing of joy or happiness. It knew nothing 
even of tears. He glanced out of the window but caught no glimpse 
of the sky—only the hostile-looking windows of the house opposite. 

On a small, round, period table, in the corner of the room, stood 
a steaming kettle, a tea service of fine porcelain, and a plate of 
“petits fours”. It intrigued him to imagine her arranging these 
before his arrival. He seemed to watch the unconscious grace of 
her movements and was so absorbed that he nearly forgot she was 
waiting for him to cross to the table. 

While she poured out the tea he thought her lovelier than ever. 
But her beauty was not in the light of her eyes; the curve of her 
face; the line of her figure. It was none of these that made her so 
adorable. She was the same—and yet transformed. Her love for 
him irradiated her; shed its magic on everything near her. But she 
was unaware of this miracle. She kept up the conversation out of 
respect for convention, although she inwardly revolted against the 
futility of these commonplace remarks. But they were necessary. 
Their love hid itself behind this traditional facade. To express 
what they were feeling would have been dangerous—as dangerous 
as suddenly awakening a sleep-walker. 

He knew it, but listened absent-mindedly. Every question she 
asked, and every reply he made, was utterly irrelevant. When she 
stopped talking, to nibble a “petit four’, he noticed that the tip 
of her nose followed the movement of her lips. And this fascinated 
him. 

Later, he realized that they had probably made a mistake in 
revealing the details of their lives to each other. These details did 
not bring them closer—they emphasized their remoteness, their 
loneliness. Once she had told him some memories of her child- 
hood and, somehow, what she had said had not moved him. This 
lack of response had disturbed and perplexed him, for he could 
imagine the horrible suffering the loss of this girl would cause him. 
Then he asked himself if love were no more than the sound of a 
voice, a glance, a luminous movement—an impression which, linger- 
ing in the mind, captures the visual imagination. He remembered 
that, as a child, he was in love for years with a little girl he had 
seen only once. 

Dusk was invading the room. He would have switched on the 
lights, but she stopped him. She was looking at the slim candles in 
the candelabra, then the sudden desire to light them overwhelmed 
her. She found some matches, stood on tiptoe, and tried to see how 
many candles she could light with the same touch, but the quickly 
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touched wicks would not catch, so another match was necessary. He 
offered to help, but she refused—then completed her task as if she 
were performing a rite. Even the piano candles were not forgotten. 
When the flames were burning brightly, she only refrained from 
clapping her hands because she sensed he was already charmed by 
her childishness and feared to overdo it. 

He pointed out that the curtains were not drawn and, soon, they 
were leaning side by side, looking down on the dark, narrow street 
from which rose the smell of wet dust. Then, moving abruptly, 
she lost her balance and clutched his arm. This sudden contact 
quickened her senses. 

Someone passed in the street below. 

He was surprised by the clearness of the footsteps, but she 
explained that it was caused by the narrowness of the street and 
the height of the houses. 

They returned to the middle of the room, then, for some obscure 
reason, she wondered why she had asked him to come—and he 
wondered why he was there. Then, as a substitute for conversa- 
tion, she put on the gramophone. They pushed the chairs against 
the walls and began to dance. 

And, as they glided to and fro in each other’s arms, they saw 
as in a dream the frigid faces of the family portraits, fantastically 
lit by the little yellow flames of the candles. 

He did not draw her close to him. He knew they were so much 


. in love that, in an instant, all security might vanish. Tenderness 


was safer. And yet tenderness seemed a mockery—something that 
belonged to the far-distant future; to the autumn of life; to heads 
grown grey. 

They went on dancing under the cold eyes of the family portraits 
—till they heard a door shut heavily downstairs. 

She stopped the gramophone, hurried to the candelabra, and 
blew out the candles. Then she switched on the lights. They put 


_the chairs back in their places, then hurried downstairs. 


4 


In the hall she thanked him for coming and made the usual 
commonplace remarks as if his visit had been an ordinary one. 

She went back to the drawing-room, then, without troubling to 
switch on the lights, groped her way to the window, which she 
opened wide. She leaned out into the darkness, breathing deeply. 
The sound of his departing footsteps slowly receded. And it seemed 
to her that each footfall echoed and re-echoed through the house. 

When everything was still, she found that her eyes were full 
of tears. 
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WHERE IS 
THE BRONTOSAURUS NOW ? 


By Tyrone Guthrie 


IT is, I suppose, a biological truism that man owes his comparatively 
comfortable and superior position in the animal kingdom to his 
superior power of co-operation with his fellows and with the forces 
of what we call Nature. Conversely, the disasters that befall mankind 
—floods and fires, famines and pestilence, wars and rumours of wars, 
influenza, divorce, the Means Test and the loss of the Davis Cup— 
can all be ascribed to a failure in co-operation. 

It is equally a theatrical truism that things are not what they used 
to be, the theatre is in a tight corner, a nasty hole, even a nice mess. 
The particular section of the theatre that I wish to discuss is that 
which is engaged in the production of classical, unfashionable, 
literary, “‘non-commercial’”’ works. In my opinion, this section has 
often been in nastier holes and nicer messes—that is, from the 
business, though not, I think, from the artistic, point of view. [ 

The two largest institutions of the classical theatre in England at 
present are the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
and the Old Vic in South-East London. The former has enjoyed an 
unexampled prosperity since it was rebuilt some few years ago, cul- 
minating in the recent report of its governors that their profit for 
the 1937-38 season was over £13,000. The Old Vic governors were 
able to declare a profit on last year’s working for the first time in 
the theatre’s history, and there is reason to believe that this year’s 
figures will be satisfactory, too. In the field of private enterprise the 
management of the New Theatre has made a number of successful 
and profitable productions of classical plays with Mr. John Gielgud, 
and this year Mr. Gielgud has been able profitably to organize a 
series of classical plays under his own management. From this evi- 
dence, and there is plenty more to support it, it is reasonable to 
conclude that, in spite of entertainment offered by talking film and 
electric hare, the classical theatre is still alive and kicking. 

_I think there is every reason to believe that it will continue to 
live and kick. But none to believe that box-office prosperity is any 
cause for artistic complacence, or that the present good time is 
founded on anything more than a conjunction of happy but evan- 
escent circumstances, 
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To begin with, the theatre has shared in the general trade boom. 
But if the spending power of the public is curtailed, the theatre as 
a luxury trade—and an expensive luxury—is one of the first to feel 
the pinch. 

Also there has been in the past five or six years a ‘Shakespeare 
Boom.” Partly this is attributable to the popularity of some lead- 
ing players. Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet at the New Theatre 
undoubtedly drew the town because of Mr. Gielgud’s personality 
and performance; and unquestionably the success of the Old Vic’s 
last two seasons owes more to Mr. Laurence Olivier than to any 
other single factor. But I think it is arguable that these two gifted 
actors owe. much of their popularity to the fact that they were wise 
enough to appear in the works of so fashionable a playwright. And 
the consistent popularity of the Shakespeare Festivals at Stratford- 
on-Avon cannot be accounted for by the magnetism of a star per- 
former. To be sure, the boating is nice and there are the quaintest 
tea places and darling hand-woven, hand-beaten on-goings by Real 
Ladies. Yet these, after all, are mere appurtenances of the shrine, 
and the shrine is Shakespeare’s. 

This is not the place to analyse the causes of the present 
popularity of Shakespeare. Very briefly I would ascribe it to 
the reaction from the extreme frivolity of the immediate post- 
War period—the revolutionary era of The Bright Young Things 
has been succeeded by the Hiking Era with a reverence for the 
Classics and a nostalgic longing for solid security. It owes much, 
too, to the cinema, offering as it does almost nothing but flapdoodle, 
and to the decay of naturalism in the “commercial” theatre; comedies 
of the cup-and-saucer school are beginning to be out-moded—real 
tea in real tea-cups has become a bore—the films can do it better. 
So a large public is driven to worship Shakespeare in Stratford 
or the Waterloo Road and in local habitations under the aegis of 
the British Drama League. 

Can this popularity be expected to last? I think not. I see no 
reason to doubt that, like every other craze, its course will be like 
a wave’s, it will swell to a crest and after the crest will follow a 
trough: or, to use the gentle poetry of the Stock Exchange, after 
the Boom a Slump. 

Therefore, I feel strongly that, while the going is good, the 
classical theatre in this country should set its house in order. 

What, in fact, is the existing situation? Briefly and to the best 
of my knowledge it is as follows: in addition to the efforts of private 
individuals backed by private capital (such as Mr. Gielgud’s season 
just ending at the Queen’s) there are the two theatres, at Stratford, 
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and the Old Vic, aiming at the presentation of classic works on the 
basis of a secure financial endowment charitably subscribed and 
backed by a sufficient measure of popular support, for without an 
audience no theatre can exist, however richly endowed. Both are 
directed bya Board of Governors and neither is run for private 
gain. Their aims are practically identical. 

Yet there is no co-operation of any sort between these theatres. 
Nor of recent years has there been a serious attempt to get to grips 
with the problems of co-operation. 

In addition to these existing theatres there are now two schemes 
with similar and therefore competing aims. The first is to build a 
replica of the old Globe Theatre on the Bankside in Southwark, 
and to give performances there in the Elizabethan manner; an idea 
for which funds are being raised in this country and in America. 
The second scheme is the Shakespeare National Theatre, for which 
a costly site has been bought in South Kensington and to build 
which a large appeal has been launched. 

Now while I do not wish to imply that both these schemes are 
not admirable in theory and deserve well of all who love the 
theatre, yet I do deplore most strongly the fact that they are 
being promoted in competition with the other non-profit-making 
institutional theatres. 

Clearly there need be no limitation to the competition in the 
field of private initiative. If four private managers care to risk their 
money in four separate productions of Hamlet, that is their busi- 
ness. It may be argued that they themselves and the public would 
get better value if they pooled their resources. But if they so prefer 
they are clearly entitled to compete. 

But it is another matter when four different Boards of Gov- 
ernors of four different non-profit-making public-spirited theatrical 
schemes make four different appeals for the support of the public. 

I suggest that by this lack of co-operation they are handicapping 
the success of their financial appeals; that, if the ‘“‘boom” in serious 
theatre-going passes, they will find it impossible to keep four insti- 
tutions going—even supposing they have all four been able to start; 
and, as a professional worker in the theatre, I give it as my serious 
and considered opinion that there is not sufficient talent amongst 
either actors or directors or designers or managers to run two 
theatres—let alone four—in a manner which the public has a right 
to expect of an institution claiming National status and asking for 
National support. 

I am well aware that this has all been said often before and often 
better. But a truth is not less true because oft told. It merely 
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becomes boring. Yet publication is not necessarily valueless because 
it is boring; and boards of management have to hear a truism 
repeated till each individual is at screaming point before corporate 
action is taken. 

It may be reasonably asked what forms can co-operation take, and 
what measures of co-operation are immediately practical. In the 
case of the National Theatre and the Bankside it is impossible here 
to discuss practical measures, since neither is yet in existence and I 
do not know if either has a detailed practical policy. Representatives 
of the National Theatre Committee and of the Old Vic Governors 
have indeed met, and have assured one another, like European 
powers, of their mutual friendship and profound desire for one 
another’s welfare despite conflicting interests. They have even 
agreed to make arrangements whereby their choice of programmes 
and artists will not overlap. 

So far so good. But is it nearly far enough? 

Like many others, I feel that there is not enough public demand 
or professional supply in London for two subsidized theatres; and 
that eventually the Old Vic and the National Theatre will be forced 
to amalgamate. And I believe that immediate amalgamation under 
a joint board would obviate a costly waste of time, energy, talent, 
and money in a futile undignified competition, which, as with all 
warfare, will injure the victor hardly less than the vanquished. 

Between Stratford and the Old Vic practical measures of co-opera- 
tion could, in my opinion, be immediately effected by pooling their 
productive resources of scenery and wardrobe. I believe that a very 
much wider and fuller co-operation is possible and would be valu- 
able. But this would involve considerable changes in the policy of 
both theatres, long-standing customs would have to be abandoned, 
compromises would have to be accepted, innovations endured. 

Yet it seems to me that the present position of either theatre is 
not so entirely above criticism as to justify an absolute refusal to 
consider changes of policy. This is felt by the governing body of 
the Old Vic, who on a recent occasion publicly expressed their 
anxiety for a closer co-operation between the two theatres. 

To return to biology: man’s ability to take corporate action 
enabled this puny animal to dominate, almost to exterminate, the 
buffaloes on the prairie. If he had been able to co-operate with his 
competitors, the brontosaurus would not now be out of business. 
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THE FATALIST 
A NEW ZEALAND STORY 


By Gloria Rawlinson 


MARIA and her son James were cleaning the school. It was a 
late Friday afternoon and the young head master, Mr. Knight, was 
correcting essays in the small room which Maria had finished scrub- 
bing, and which now smelled of strong cheap soap, aniseed balls, 
and tobacco. Mr. Knight was also trying to write a poem, having 
thought of an excellent line: “Fret of aphis under the rose leaves”. 
He altered it to “Under the rose leaves fret the aphis”’, but ‘“‘mavis”’ 
was the only word that came near to rhyming with “‘aphis’, and 
young Mr. Knight liked his poems to rhyme and scan correctly. 

Maria had reached the second classroom, stooping down to peer 
under desks for any overlooked or unwanted sandwiches and fruit, 
and as she waddled from desk to desk she sang blithely. Then, 
before rolling up her sleeves to scrub again, she made a few passes 
with an imaginary fan, and bowed to an invisible audience. She 
could never forget that for three years she had been the star in 
the locally written and annually produced Comic Opera, The Girl 
From Japan. Impossible to believe that this shapeless, ambling 
creature was only thirty-six years old! Was this really slim little 
Maria Haka, the Maori singer, who had once drawn over four 
hundred people to hear her melodious voice in the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Hall? 

Maria wore a pair of men’s shoes, very much down at heel, an 
old red woollen skirt, and the remains of a moth-eaten cardigan. 
She talked incessantly, to herself, to the desks, to the blackboard, 
worrying over her son James. 

“Helpless!’’ she told an ink-well, confidentially. ““He’s just a little 
boy. Not lazy, no. Have I ever said so? Never. It’s the cold he’s had 
all winter that makes him tired.” She threw down her scrubbing- 
brush and walked into the head master’s room. 

“Mr. Knight, sir, I know he’s a half-caste like what you said,” 
she began, as if taking up a conversation that had been dropped a 
few minutes ago, instead of last week, ‘‘but look here, I know plenty 
of half-castes and they don’t act like my boy. No, Mr. Knight, it’s 
not that. He’s not lazy, either, that’s not it.” 

“He was not very bright at school, Maria,” young Mr. Knight 
said, and his voice was kindly, for he admired Maria’s tremendous 
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optimism and fight against poverty and sickness. ‘“‘What do you 
want me to do? I’m rather busy just now, you know.” 

“You could have a little talk with him. I have only James now 
to look to in my old age, for his poor Dad is sinking fast into the 
safe arms of Jesus. You could try to make him see how much I 
depend on him, and perhaps, if you give him a reference, he might 
get that job driving Bateson’s cart. Mr. Knight, sir, I’m a Methodist, 
but I’ll ask the Pentecostals to besiege the throne of grace for him 
to get that job, if you only give him the reference. The Pentecostals 
always get their prayers answered, but I am the loved of the Lord, 
and that is why He chastens me so often, the minister said so.” 

“I don’t know,” said the head master. “I do not think that James 
is capable of driving a cart. He has an extraordinarily vacant look, 
sometimes.”’ 

Maria did not bridle. She loved James, but inwardly she thought 
that Mr. Knight was right, so she said: ‘“‘He spends too much time 
down at the pa, that’s what.” 

“But why do you object to that, Maria? He is a half-caste, and 
you cannot make him anything else. Besides, even if I gave him a 
reference, I do not think that Mr. Bateson would engage him. He 
is too_young for one thing, and I do not like that silly smile of 
his. Sometimes he does not seem to understand anything that is said 
to him.” 

“Ah! Aa-ah!”’ Maria wagged her hands. ‘“That’s his artfulness. 
He is that artful, Mr. Knight, you have no idea! And he’s kind- 
hearted, too, and good-looking. Now, wouldn’t you say honestly that 
James was a handsome boy?” 

“If he could collect his thoughts and keep his mind on things 
he would be passable. And now, Maria, I'll have to ask you to go. 
I have a great pile of work to finish.” 

But Maria was persistent. She had pictured this interview all 
morning. “Perhaps James is going to be a great man, Mr. Knight. 
Have you ever thought of that? Even a Maori can have great 
thoughts. Even a half-caste can be raised up to greatness by the 
strong right arm of the Lord. You have great thoughts yourself, 
haven’t you?” 

“J,” stammered young Mr. Knight, “I write poetry sometimes. 
I was trying to write some this afternoon.” 

“Ah, the poetaries! Yes, I know. When I passed my proficiency 
examination the schoolmaster gave me a book of Skeat’s poetaries 
—very pretty, in red leather. I have it still.” 

“Oh, God,” cried Mr. Knight. “Please go, Maria, please go.” 

“Well, will you talk to James, warn him against the pa and his 
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silly day-dreaming? You see the hole I’m in with his Dad dying 
by inches, and no one to talk to a growing boy, don’t your 

“Send him to me at seven o'clock, Maria, and please don't talk 
about it any more.” 

Maria shuffled into the class-room and attacked the floor, and as 
she scrubbed and mopped and polished she rolled her black eyes 
and thought of Sunday, glorious Sunday. The best day in the week! 
She played the organ in the little chapel and could sing to her 
heart’s content, for no one could see her broken teeth from where 
she sat behind the organ. “I do hope,” she told a piece of chalk, 
“that it will be ‘Jesus is the rock in a weary land, a shelter in the 
time of storm’.” 

Outside in the playground James raked fallen leaves and lunch- 
papers together, throwing any stray scraps of bread, fruit parings or 
apple cores into a little flax kit, to be boiled up for the fowls. He 
did everything slowly, methodically, and appeared to be earnestly 
concentrating on his job. But this was not so. His mind was a dis- 
ordered pasture over which stray goatish thoughts wandered at will, 
bunting at and nibbling his brain sometimes, as if they tried to 
make him understand that they would like to come out into the 
open now and again and become something tangible. James did not 
dream and he did not think. He refused to think because he had 
a vague idea that if he did collect his wandering thoughts they 
would master him. Certain English phrases passed through his mind, 
jumbled with Maori words, and if he had spoken aloud he would 
have said something like this: “Eh, bally bally, what? Big fly, little 
fly—manu get away with you. Smile, who? Devil’s eyes. Ah, kapai 
te hine. I am a grown man now. I shall have money in my pocket 
and smoke a cigarette. Big fool sit on his thumb, for I ‘Hoki, hoki, 
tonu mai’... . Eh, bally bally, what!” 

When he had swept the leaves and papers behind the shelter 
shed, he put a match to the heap and stood on one leg, contem- 
plating the fire like a meditative stork. He was a big young boy, 
sixteen years old, barefooted and very thin. His old dungarees 
were rolled up almost to his knees and his shirt was a patchwork 
of which Maria was sorely ashamed. He had a golden body, 
straight nose, fine mouth, black eyes and hair and slightly sunken 
cheeks. 

After five minutes or so of gazing at nothing in the fire he went 
over to a post and looked inside a biscuit-tin which was nailed 
there. He did not seem at all surprised to find a Cornish pasty 
in it. The Kind Fairy never failed him. Every Friday the Kind 
Fairy left something for James in the tin. He sat on the ground 
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and ate the pasty slowly and with relish. It never occurred to 
him to save any of it for his mother. Maria would have called him 
‘Kai Po”—Greedy, Eat in the Dark—if she had known that a Kind 
Fairy left her son titbits. It never occurred to James to question 
who or what the Kind Fairy was any more than he wondered how 
a ripe apple came to fall from a tree—it just happened, that was 
all. He had never known or seen this Kind Fairy and had no 
curiosity about her. He believed, if he could ever have put his 
beliefs into words, or have mustered the goatish thoughts and madeé 
some sense out of them, that all events in his life were predeter- 
mined by arbitrary decree, and he submitted to everything that 
happened as inevitable. 

The fire at his feet smouldered, and smoke rose from it like a 
shroud and hovered in the still air. Life seemed to have stopped 
for a while, and the mind of James was hushed and quiet, the 
goatish thoughts asleep. Long after he had picked the last crumb 
of pastry from his shirt he sat there staring at nothing, thinking 
of nothing. He would perhaps never have moved if his mother 
had not called to him from the school steps. He rose, poured a 
bucket of water over the little heap of ashes, and picking up the 
kit of scraps went slowly across the playground to meet her. 

“Come, James, come faster, Sonny, do,” she fluttered. “We must 
get home to Daddy as fast as we can. At seven o’clock you are to 
come and see Mr. Knight, who wants to have a talk with you, and 
perhaps he will give you a reference and then perhaps Mr. Bateson 
will give you a job. Here, take this bag. I made a good haul to-day 
—three apples, a banana, half an orange, and four ham sandwiches. 
It’s not stealing, James. No, your mother was too well brought up 
to steal. It’s just being sensible, because they’d only go bad over 
the week-end. And I never, no, never, not under any circumstances 
whatever, never do I touch money. Although there was a penny 
in little Clive Carr’s desk, I did not take it. As God is my witness, 
I left it where it was. No. Honesty is the best policy, I always 
say that.” 

Somewhere, inside his head, the goatish thoughts began to bunt 
each other playfully, and it seemed to him that he could hear the 
jingling of a penny in his ears. Maria went on gabbling, but James 
paid no attention to her. She talked so quickly and at times he had 
no English at all, while at other times he found himself repeating 
Maori words, wondering what they meant and vaguely knowing all 
the time. 

“So I said to young Mr. Knight, such a nice young chap as he 
is, too, I said you and he could have a talk. He admires you, James, 
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yes, Sonny, he does. And it’s not that I’m ashamed of being a Maori. 
Good heavens! Me! Ashamed of my own dear people. Never! Not 
Maria Haka, the native minister’s daughter, the well-known singer. 
I love my people with an undying love. They are as dear to me 
as my own...” (she was going to say “body”, but rejected the 
word as being slightly unseemly), “as dear can be. Yes, but you. 
James, you have to remember who your Daddy is, a white mau, 
a pakeha, and you are a cut above the pa people.” 

“For goodness sake!” he burst out suddenly, ‘Maria, talk to me 
in Maori. I can’t understand a word you are saying. What you mean, 
eh? A cut above who? What you mean, hey?”’ ; 

That cursed penny in Clive Carr’s desk still did a merry jingle in 
his ears—it was positively maddening. Maria stood still and glared 
at him. 

‘James, what do you mean, I’d like to know? Can’t understand 
good King George’s English, can’t you? You that has been brought 
up with Daddy and me speaking nothing but King’s English all your 
life! Why, you silly boy, you’re talking English now. But there, as 
I was saying, you are getting out of hand and your poor father 
cannot talk to you about the serious things of life, and so at seven 
o'clock you are to go and see young Mr. Knight. Say ‘Good evening, 
SIR,’ to him when you go in, Sonny. Sir is a mark of respect like 
when people call me Madam.” 

“When do they?” asked James angrily. “When does anyone call 
you Madam, hey? I’d like to know that, Maria. I’d like to know 
when people call you Madam, Mummy, hey?”’ 

Maria gave an undignified snort. ““When I was the Girl From 
Japan and had to have my kimono cut out, the dressmaker called 
me Madam, so there!”’ 

James was squelched. He scuffled in the dust beside her for a few 
minutes and then stopped suddenly, looking shocked. “Mummy, 
I'll have to go back. The fire, I forgot to put it out.” 

“Give me the scraps and run, Sonny, run. Pour a bucket of water 
over it before Mr. Knight sees it smouldering and we get into 
another row.” 

James turned and ran, and as he ran he racked his poor brains 
to remember which was Clive Carr’s desk. Maria usually found cake 
or sandwiches in it, for the little boy was always queasy and seldom 
ate all his-lunch. He’d most likely sit in the front, thought James, 
who now proved that he was not as slow in the uptake as was gener- 
ally supposed. Mr. Knight was still working when James slid into 
the class-room. He did not have to peer into many desks before he 
found the right one and slipped the penny into his pocket. Outside 
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the school gate he began to loiter, liking the feel of the penny, and 
jingling it against a marble. An especially silly thought came to 
him: “I’m a man now. I have money in my pocket.” But as he 
neared home he separated the penny from the marble, because they 
made too much noise. 

Maria was feeding a few scraggly hens and called to him to pick 
a lemon and make his father a drink. The lemon tree, like the hens, 
was scraggly, and had about a dozen misshapen, miserable lemons, 
venomously sour, clinging half-heartedly to the diseased branches, 
which were made venerable by beards of lichen. The house was 
poor within and without—wherever one turned there was nothing 
but damp, dilapidation and want. His father lay in the front room, 
into which Maria had moved all her treasures—the framed copy of 
Rebecca at The Well, the mug with “A Present from Wellington” 
written in very bad handwriting around it, the famous photograph 
of herself in her Japanese kimono, and a few little pitiful ornaments. 
There was a large iron bedstead in one corner of the room, a built-in 
wardrobe in another, a chair, and half a table. On the ledge beneath 
the window reposed Maria’s copy of Keat’s poems. One cover had 
disappeared and the picture of the poet was fly-specked and dirty. 
A marbled shape of damp had almost obliterated the delicate face, 
but the eyes had escaped the menace of the years and looked straight 
out of the window upwards to a distant hill, from which a bright, 
resilient tree waved its branches in eternal greeting. 

When James had made the lemon drink he carried it carefully 
tothe bedside and spoke very gently to the queer, narrow form 
lying there. “Daddy, it’s me, James. Here’s your drink.” 

“I’m so cold,” whimpered his father, putting out a long claw of 
a hand; “I’m so cold and tired and hungry.” 

‘Mummy has put the dinner on. It won’t be long. I’ll get your 
hot-water bottle.” 

“You are a good boy, Jimmy. When you were little I used to 
think how good you were, so quiet. Your mother’s good, too—she’s 
a pleasant woman, Maria.” 

‘Now, Daddy,” said Maria, from the door, “‘what are you talking 
about? Who’s good, if you’re not? Here’s your hot-water bottle, and 
dinner will be ready in a jiffy. There’s stewed apples and steamed 
fish, and if you’re very good you might get a ham sandwich.” 

“T’d like that, Maria. I haven’t had a ham sandwich for a long 
while. There’ll be one for Jimmy and you, too, won't there?” 

“Of course.” 

Maria went to the wardrobe and took out a pair of fairly new 
trousers. ‘Daddy, will you lend these to James? He has to see Mr. 
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Knight and I’d like him to look his best. Mr. Knight is going to 
talk with him and maybe give him a reference, and then perhaps 
with the help of God and the Pentecostals, Bateson will give him 
a job.” 

“Ta rather he didn’t have them,” the skeleton muttered, “T’ll be 
getting up sometime next week, and I'll need them.” 

“Oh!” breathed Maria. “Oh!” 

“My cough hasn’t been so bad,” he said stubbornly. “You know 
it hasn’t. I think I’ve got it beaten. But I wouldn't be selfish, and 
seeing it’s Jimmy, well, I don’t mind. He can have the loan of my 
shoes, too. Only the loan, mind, Maria. I don’t want to get up and 
find I’ve no decent clothes.” 

Maria, cooing “Ah, God help him, Jesus!’ took the clothes 
to the kitchen to James, who was delighted and got into them 
immediately. He really was a man now, insisted the goatish 
thoughts, as he transferred the penny into a pocket of his father’s 
trousers. 

After tea he went to keep the appointment. His feet felt strangely 
heavy in the unaccustomed shoes. He kept one hand in his pocket 
fingering the penny, which he had decided to spend on a cigarette 
at Barrett’s store. But next to Barrett’s was Miss Palethorpe’s Sweete 
Shoppe, and James paused at her window. His mouth began to 
water, for displayed in an open box were his favourite slabs of 
Sante chocolate, one penny each. The battle of his life began. A 
cigarette was the one remaining thing he needed to be the man he 
pictured himself. ‘The slab of chocolate would turn him into a boy 
again, with scattered, silly thoughts. He swallowed hard and looked 
up and down the road. His eyes lingered on the tall tree on a distant 
hill, and it seemed to him that the branches were doing a foolish 
dance against the bright background of the dying sun. It beckoned 
to him and he muttered to himself, babbling a strange mixture of 
English and Maori. The penny was burning in his hand. He strode 
past the Sweete Shoppe window and went into Barrett’s store, only 
to retreat as quickly as he had entered. One more look at the slabs 
of chocolate and his sweet tooth won. He came out with the choco- 
late in his hand, a little boy again. For a few minutes this did not 
dawn on him. He thrust the chocolate into his mouth and bit it 
in half, then, overcome with emotion at his degradation, he leaned 
up against a telegraph pole and burst into tears. If only he had not 
bitten into the cake he could have gone and asked for his penny 
back, but another bite’and it was gone for ever. James stood on 


one foot by the telegraph pole for quite ten minutes before he 
remembered the Kind Fairy. 
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He had no intention of going to see the schoolmaster now, but 
a goatish thought had bunted against his brain and put the absurd 
idea into it that there might be a cigarette in the Kind Fairy’s 
tin. ‘This idiotic thought had suggested the same thing many times 
before, but when James had obeyed it, he found nothing in the 
tin. The Kind Fairy replenished it on Fridays only. But James, 
who could never learn anything from past experiences, was turning 
into the school gate when his cousin John rode up and hailed him. 

“Hey, Hemi, heh!” 

“Heh, you Hone, heh?” 

“Your father sick, eh, Hemi?” 

“Eh, Hone, very sick man, my father, eh!” 

“Hey, Hemi, your father he dead. Maria send me to find you, 
eh!” 

James’s first thought was: “Now these clothes are mine.” 

To his cousin he said: “Hey, Hone, you got any cigarette, eh?” 

“Heh eh!” This meant that his cousin had, and handed a packet 
to James, who jumped up and down with delight before he handed 
it back again. You have to ask for everything, so: ‘Hey, Hone, you 
got a match?” 

“Heh eh!” His cousin John gave him a box of matches, which 
James slid into his pocket. 

“I go,” said his cousin, “I go, but you stay. I go to the pa. You 
go home to Maria, eh? Nice girl asking me to give their love to 
James.” 

“Good-bye eh!”’ James had no intention of going home now that 
he had three cigarettes to smoke. His cousin rode away as Mr. Knight 
came out of the school gate. He looked distracted. “Ah, James, I’m 
sorry, I cannot see you to-night. I have been working and I’m tired, 
tired.” 

“Eh, bally bally, what?” said James, feeling queer and exalted, his 
eyes on the distant hill where the lone tree still kept up a ridiculous 
dance. 

“TI must tell someone, James, and it may as well be you. I am 
trying to write a poem. Ah, look!” Mr. Knight held up a spray 
of roses, turning back the leaves to show James the aphis clustered 
under them. “The poem begins, ‘Under the rose leaves fret the 
aphis’, and I cannot finish it... .” 

Suddenly English came glibly to the tongue of the exalted James. 
He laughed, not foolishly, but gently, as if he really understood the 
poor schoolmaster’s predicament. 

“Sir, my father has gone to the land of the spirits, roses are for 
the dead.” 
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“My dear James,” said Mr. Knight, “you are behaving foolishly 
again. Come and see me to-morrow night and I will give you a 
reference.” we ss 

“Good night, sir,” smiled James. ‘May the canoe, when it glides 
up for you, go out on a calm tide.” 

He walked quickly away, pushed through a hedge and made 
straight for the tree on the hill. He did not stop walking until he 
stood with his back planted squarely against its trunk. After a few 
minutes he sank to the ground breathless, and when he lit his first 
cigarette his hands trembled. The sun had gone by now, but the 
sky was a giant trifle where it had disappeared, leaving clouds that 
looked like pink and yellow rainbow cake with green sauce poured 
lavishly over them. The branches of the tree were strangely still now 
that James had arrived. His brain ceased to bother him. He was all 
Maori now, loving the quiet of the evening and the far-away sky. 
He did not think of his father, but the unknown Kind Fairy whis- 
pered in his ear. When his third cigarette was finished he stood up 
and gazed down to the blurred outline of the little white house that 
was his home. An irritating tickle came into his throat and he began 
to cough, hard, rasping coughs that shook his body painfully. He 
sank back to the ground again muttering. When the tearing in his 
throat ceased he still lay there, listening to river-water lapping 
quietly, rushing persistently. The tree against which he lay seemed 
to have disappeared and he was alone on an island. He heard the 
sound of a canoe approaching and brushed his hand across his 
mouth, which was wet and warm. Very unsteadily he lit a match 
and looked at the bright red on his fingers, nodding resignedly. It 
was true, then, what was whispered at the pa, what Maria never 
dreamed of. The last canoe was coming for him. He would go back 
to-night and sit beside his dead father, and in a week or two he 
would take his father’s place in the bed and lie there, as his father 
had lain, while Maria fed the hens, cleaned the school, and made 
him lemon drinks. Even the Kind Fairy could not help him now. 
He made a rapid calculation. No, he would not lie there for the 
length of time his father had clung to life. He would go in the 
third week of the New Year, on a Sunday, while poor Maria was 
at church. 

In the meantime he must be bright, so he sat up and made imag- 
inary conversation with the tree, in the same way that Maria did 
with inanimate things. “You see, Mummy, the reason I cannot drive 
Bateson’s cart is that I am too young. I am not very sick, just a 
cough I've had all winter, so I think I'll take things easy for awhile. 
No, the District Nurse can’t do anything, and I don’t like her, 
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anyway. Tell me, Maria, about the time when you were “The Girl 
From Japan’.” 

When at last he rose and went homewards he was the old foolish 
James again. He stopped to wash his hands and face in a little spring 
at the foot of the hill and chewed a mouthful of watercress. But as 
he drew nearer to the house where his father lay dead his mind went 
blank, and the goatish thoughts wandered aimlessly through his 
brain, so that all he would have said if he had uttered them would 
have been: “Eh, bally bally, what! Big fly, little fly, manu get 
away, do!”’ 


JACQUES Exe BLANCHE 
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LITERATURE IN NAZI 
GERMANY 


By Gudmund Roger-Henrichsen 


THE Hitler year, 1933, brought to birth a new mentality in 
Germany which to-day finds expression both in the Government 
and in the life of the people. It witnessed a political change of mind 
which was destined to influence many countries. It has produced a 
complete revolution in German intellectual life, and has put other 
countries on the defensive against the new challenge to the free- 
dom of the artist and the thinker. In the Third Reich the white 
banners of Liberalism were pulled down, and the red swastika flag 
was hoisted in the domain of literature as in politics. The works 
of realistic authors produced during the Twenties were burnt, and 
even non-romantic writers were forced to leave their mother country 
on account of opinions diverging from those of the new rulers, or 
on account of race. Old romantic writers and young enthusiasts 
replaced the realistic refugees, proclaiming that they would struggle 
only for the new ideas—the romantic ideas. They march forward, 
headed by rigorous Theorists, mostly recruited from the elder gener- 
ations. The leading figures are: Dr. Goebbels, the cultural dictator 
Dr. Alfred Rosenburg, the lyrist Wilfred Bade, and the dramatist 
Hanns Johst. Each of them has contributed to the development of the 
Third Reich’s literary programme; or better, they have indicated the 
lines along which the new artists should work—there is no question 
of a fixed programme, with laws and regulations. Dr. Rosenberg 
admits this when he says: ‘‘As far as the principles of the new art are 
concerned, laws and regulations are quite subordinate to the new 
school of thought.’”” The stress is laid on the content. Form is of 
secondary importance. 

A philosophical attitude is characteristic of them all. They react 
consciously—sometimes blindly—against the post-War materialism, 
whose perverse and pessimistic developments have made their attack 
easier. They demand that the writer should leave his desk and come 
out of the study where he sits gnawing at his own thoughts. He 
must not be an individual apart from the community. He must be 
a public figure “with life and soul, with word and book belonging 
to the nations,” as Hanns Johst put it in the year of the Revolution, 
1933. He must turn his back on international problems and ideas 
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and drink from the springs which the new politicians have dis- 
covered on German soil. Regional literature smelling of the earth 
and political poetry are set up for admiration, with the result that 
half-forgotten nationalist poets like Wilhelm Raabe and others have 
enjoyed a second blooming. It was Raabe who wrote: “If I forget 
you, Germany, mighty Fatherland, then I forfeit all my rights.” 
And it was he who paid homage to the oak, the tree of the romantics, 
prophesying that it would flourish in grandeur and glory through 
the centuries, and gather all the German people under its shade. 
The oak is now planted along Germany’s highways side by side with 
remembrance stones celebrating the Nazi Revolution. 

The opponents of the Nazis say that the ghost of Romanticism 
has risen from the grave. The objective observer deletes the ghost 
and simply states that the new German literature is romantic. But 
why romantic? First of all, because the new rulers do not want 
critical realism or discussion of problems within their frontiers until 
their power is fully established. Secondly, because the romantic 
tendencies of the Pre-Hitler Period were similar to those of the 
Nazi regime. Thirdly, because Romanticism always flourishes in 
periods of depression. Fourthly, because Romanticism is considered 
a specific German creation. And last but not least, the classes repre- 
sented in the Nazi Party—part of the labourers, the middle classes, 
and the farmers—have never ceased to read romantic books and have 
rarely opened a realistic one. 

However, when this had been said, it must also be noted that 
the German Romanticism of to-day is not that of the Napoleonic 
era which it wants to revive and renovate. It is a different 
romanticism. It is what the German theorists call Steel-Romanticism. 
Between lies the bitter struggle for existence that naturalism laid 
bare. The cloudy emotional life and heroism of romanticism are 
preserved. The heroes of every-day are really heroes. ‘The German 
“pathos” which found release in the good as well as the bad 
products of the earlier romantics has again grown wings. Criticism, 
often degenerating into cynicism among the modernists, goes under 
in the struggle against naiveté. The huge childish man full of primi- 
tive joys and emotions stands with his foot on the sceptic’s neck. 
Dr. Goebbels’s speech at the opening of the office for cultural affairs 
is typical in this respect. It is the romantic poetics all over again: 


“The laws of art are immutable, eternal, they have their source in the 
kingdom of immortality. Only the ordained have the right to serve at the 
altar of art. We aim at more than a dramatized party programme. Our 
ideal is a heartfelt marriage between the heroic conceptions of the spirit 
and the eternal laws of art. The terrible birth-pangs of our times perhaps 
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bear witness to the fact that the immortal Genius is coming who will give 
artistic expression to the age.” 


Finally, he hopes that the new artists will have sufficient creative 
powers to convert the problems of National Socialism into poetry. 
Another of the theorists, Wilfred Bade, has no doubts about this. 
In his book on the cultural-political problems of the German Press, 
he says: 

The new Germany must have new authors; but we need not be afraid 
that they will not appear. They will grow up together with the youth that 


has at last understood that no one can exist as an individual in the 
community and that no literature thrives outside the community. 


* * * 


It is obvious that in the years since the Revolution only a few 
of the younger novelists have been able to satisfy the new demands 
and find grace in the eyes of the theorists. Of lesser authors there 
are plenty—some hundred have made a small reputation—but I 
pass them over in silence. Nor shall I discuss elder writers such as 
Hans Friedrich Blunck, who is a sort of German H. G. Wells, 
Strauss, the master of the short story, Hermann Stehr, the German 
Knut Hamsun, Paul Ernst, who died immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, E. G. Kolbenheyer, Friedrich Griese, Hans Carossa and Hans 
Grimm, author of the massive best-seller ‘““Volk ohne Raum.” They 
worked for the new movement before Hitler came into power, most 
of them with a quiet sincerity, unknown to the general public and 
never guessing that one day National Socialism would bring them 
into the front rank. At the moment we are only interested in those 
names which are considered promising by German critics and may 
one day become part of our international literature. 

They are all equally preoccupied with political problems: more 
especially the life and death struggle between Fascism and Com- 
munism. They all deal with comradeship, the struggle directed by 
the new leaders against class-hatred, patriotism, racial questions, 
love, the town problem, regional culture and the attendant propa- 
ganda for life on the land—a new Rousseauism fitting in very well 
with the romantic Nazi ideology—and also the problems of employ- 
ment, the colonies and the Eastern question. — 

Amongst these writers we find: Friedrich Ekkehard, author of 
“Sturmgeschlecht”; Edwin Erich Dwinger, who wrote the heroic 
novel of destiny “Die letzten Reiter’ about a little company of 
German frontier soldiers who, dreaming of creating an East 
German Empire, invaded the Baltic Province of Courland, but 
were rebuffed; Felix Riemkasten, author of a number of novels 
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dealing with contemporary history; the officer-author, Werner 
Beumelburg; the visionary, Hans Heyck; Alfred C. Schréder, who 
wrote the little working-class novel called “Prolet am Ende” about 
the year of the crisis in Germany; Martin Luserke, who has shown 
how Germany lost her chances as a sea-faring nation in a long 
novel of the sea, “Hasko,” describing Holland’s War of Independ- 
ence against Spain; Gottfried Rothacker, whose novel about a Czech 
frontier-town is of particular interest at the moment; Ottfried Graf 
Finckenstein, who has made a name with a slow-moving regional 
novel, “Finfkirchen’; Hans Zdéberlein, who has attracted over 
200,000 readers to his war novel, “Glaube an Deutschland,” pub- 
lished as early as 1931, of which the underlying theme is contained 
in these lines: ‘‘Faith always wins, even when it loses the War. It 
is better to lose the War than to put Faith overboard. For Faith is 
the soul of Germany and without it Germany would be dead.” 
Besides these there is Heinrich Zillich from Transylvania, who in 
his long novel “‘Zwischen Grenzen und Zeiten’’ discusses the burn- 
ing question: das Schicksal der auslanddeutschen Kriegsgeneration 
(the fate of the war generation of Germans living abroad); Otto 
Pentzel, who wrote the novel of the colonies called ‘‘Heimat 
Ostafrika,” and Heinz Steguweit, author of the novel of love and 
comradeship, ‘““Herzbruder und Lumpenhund.” 

Many of them would repay a detailed study, but we must be 
content with five of the most characteristic. To begin with, there 
is Friedrich Ekkehard. He is the spokesman of the new Nazi men- 
tality. He treats among other things the radical Nazis’ campaign 
against the Jews. His authorized novel, “Sturmgeschlecht,’’ which 
came out in 1934 from the Central Press in Munich, is more or less 
a forerunner of the National Socialist novel as such. It is dedicated 
specifically to the heroes who were shot by the Socialists on the 


gth of November, 1918. 


You, who died on the ninth of November, 
You dead, we swear it to you 

That there still live many thousand fighters 
For the Third, the United German Reich! 


The hero is the son of a German landowner who has the same 
Christian name as the national hero Horst Wessel and the surname 
Warttemberg. He comes direct from the War and the terrible 
experiences of the post-War period into the new age. He realizes 
that the bitter internal struggles of his country, which are just as 
violent as those at the front, are not mere party strife but the 
spiritual battle between two different conceptions of life. 
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Horst Warttemberg represents the pre-Nazi Revolution discon- 
tent. He protests strongly against strikes which seem meaningless 
to him because they destroy and paralyse, and do nothing to increase 
the country’s prosperity. He begins to despair when day after day 
the newspapers announce the collapse of the mark. In this mood 
he declares his hatred of the Jews who stand behind the financial 
politics of Germany and Europe. Horst Warttemberg is in no doubt 
as to who is responsible for the chaos; but he cannot see who will 
rescue the country, until one day he happens to be present at a 
little political meeting where a young fanatic.dares to pour violent 
abuse on the government in power: 


He speaks boldly, that you must admit. He speaks well. 

“|. we seek the German man, the German people, whom we will join 
together again into an inseparable destiny-making nation. . . .” 

Beautiful words. Splendid words. 


They stick fast in his memory. Again and again he has to come 
back to them. They become his touch-stone—as they become the 
motto and theme of the book—and give him new hope. Not until 
long afterwards does he get to know the name of the speaker: Adolf 
Hitler. It is now as late as 1922 and 1923. National Socialism has 
grown swiftly. Horst Warttemberg has realized that he must join 
up in the ranks of the Brownshirts. His great day dawns. On the 
gth of November, 1923, five years after the red revolution, he finds 
himself in Munich with two fellow partisans, the poet Arvenrust 
and the Nazi preacher Tim Kroger, to witness the historic moment 
of the Fiihrer’s march into the town: 


No, it must be a mistake: yes, there they march, those Hitler people! 
Yes, there they come, all like one marching in step, and there in front an 
erect figure, an officer, although dressed in a black civilian coat, Ludendorff. 
And by his side . . . aren’t they the large and solemn eyes that he had 
never been able to forget? Isn’t he the man with the urgent voice? 

“We are fighting for the German man, the German people, whom we 
will join together again into an inseparable destiny-making nation.” 

Yes, that is him, that is Hitler! That is the giant who, like Siegfried, 
has taken upon himself the eternal struggle with the dragon, Judah. . . . 

Horst grabs hold of Reinhold Arvenrust by his left wrist and drags him 
into the procession. 

He doesn’t know where they are marching to. It really doesn’t matter. 
He only had a premonition that something must happen, that something 
will happen here. History will be made where the procession marches 
forward under the leadership of Hitler and Ludendorff. German history. 

Perhaps blood will flow. 

What does it matter? 

Isn’t he on the right front? 


SELF-PORTRAIT 
painting by AucusTus JOHN 


from the exhibition of his latest paintings at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, 
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Isn’t he here to fight? 

There in front the swastika flag is flapping: the old and holy double 
rune of our forefathers, Home and Victory. 

Here marches the advance guard of the destiny-making German nation. 


His feelings run away with him. He is thrown off his balance. 
From then on he is a convinced Nazi 

From an artistic point of view this is sheer journalism. But there 
is sincerity behind every word, and above all a terrifying fanaticism 
which urges on to enthusiasm and hatred. The words rush against 
you like bullets from a machine-gun. If novels were to be set to 
music, you would have to use a steady march tempo here. The sound 
of the German tread is to be heard echoing through Ekkehard’s 
“‘Sturmgeschlecht.”’ 

The next name that is emphasized by German critics is Felix 
Riemkasten. Besides some other books he has written four novels 
called “Der Bonze,” ‘““Genossen,”’ “Der Gotze,” and ‘‘Weggetreten,” 
which are all political (Brunnen-Verlag, Berlin). Together they give 
an excellent picture of the times. Riemkasten’s intention is quite 
clear. He writes to show the reader how necessary it was for Germany 
to introduce a new mode of living and a new set of social values. 
During the first two volumes Social Democracy is fighting a losing 
battle and in the third goes right under. Finally in ““Weggetreten” 
he deals with the Marxist point of view, taking an intellectual as his 
main character. 

The last is the most important. In it Riemkasten proves himself 
to’ be an able artist. He projects himself into his characters, 
with more restraint but not less fire and sympathy than his col- 
leagues. Whilst Ekkehard gains his effects by exterior means and 
by documentation, Riemkasten holds the reader by his sympathetic 
treatment. He can be deeply moving in his description of the fate 
of Helmreich, the Liberal, who is so presented that the reader is 
left in doubt as to whether Riemkasten is not really at heart a 
Liberal himself. When Helmreich returns from the War burning 
with hatred against every form of destruction, he joins up with the 
Social Democrats in the belief that this party with its international 
outlook will be able to establish peaceful relations at home and 
abroad. His hopes are shattered. Everything crashes about him. He 
doesn’t know where to turn. The moderates are no good, the left 
wing is too revolutionary and dictatorial for him. He can find no 
better way out of his wilderness of indecision than to commit suicide. 
But his young son, who had suffered while still at school from belong- 
ing toa “red” family, becomes one of Hitler’s sworn followers. 

According to Riemkasten, Social Democracy and Liberal Parlia- 
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mentarianism had arrived at such an impasse in Germany that they 
had to die. Hitler’s dictatorship was the only available means of 
restoring law and order. This seems to have a peculiarly personal 
significance for Riemkasten, the artist and friend of humanity. For, 
as he has said: “I desire nothing more strongly than the arrival 
of a time when it will no longer be necessary to write political 
novels, a time when everything rests on a firm foundation, and when 
people can look into one another's eyes again without hatred, fear 
or suspicion. 

This essentially romantic wish is quite in harmony with the Nazi 
spirit. Yet Riemkasten is not such a romantic as Hans Heyck. The 
latter is full-blooded. He is spoken of as a fore-runner of the litera- 
ture of the future. Two years ago he had a novel published in 
Leipzig by Koehler and Amelang called “Robinson kehrt heim” 
which revealed imaginative power of no mean order. It is interesting 
for two reasons. Firstly, because it leads us into a world of ideas quite 
different from that in which we were brought up; we are face to 
face with the fundamental ideas of National Socialism. It raises 
many interesting questions.—Is it possible to suppress individual- 
ism, and if so have the Nazis succeeded in doing so? Is life on the 
land really more healthy than life in the town? And cannot a 
slender city lily give birth to just as healthy children as a broad- 
hipped peasant woman? .. . 

Secondly, it is a distinctive work of the imagination. It sparkles 
with fantasy, alternating between pure poetry and the sentiment- 
ality of a second-rate film—remnants of the old romanticism. It 
shows that in Hans Heyck there is the making of a good story- 
teller. Moreover he has vitality and a sense of humour. This is all 
the more noticeable because most of the German political novels 
are deadly serious. They cannot be blamed, as their subject de- 
mands it; but every flash of humour that we do come across is all 
the more welcome. 

Gottfried Rothacker is less fanciful but much more venomous 
in his novel, ‘““‘Das Dorf an der Grenze,”’ of which Albert Langen 
Verlag have distributed the disturbingly high number of 60,000 
copies in the course of 1936. Here national barbarism asserts itself. 
Rothacker keeps a tight rein on his technique. Each chapter be- 
gins with the words, “Schoolmaster Ortwin Hartmichel relates,” 
or “Schoolmaster Ortwin Hartmichel has written two letters”; and 
then follows an account of his experiences in the little Czech 
frontier town of Scopolnica, which was formerly German and called 
Schatzdorf. Within this rough-hewn framework the new National 
Self-consciousness airs itself. 
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Read through German eyes, this book is uplifting. It is a 
typical example of the renewal of the romantic tradition which 
assumes that the nation has an eternal existence of its own. “I saw 
and felt only eternity over me in all its incomprehensible vastness.” 
“I had a heaven of stars above me in Schatzdorf,” etc. etc. To 
the rest of the world it is a dangerous book because its artistic 
and spiritual values are wholly illusory, and it is at war with 
internationalism. 

Werner Beumelburg works along the same lines but with another 
setting. He was born just at the end of the last century and has of 
course written before 1933, but must be dealt with here because 
one of his two Steel-Romantic novels, ‘‘Mont Royal,” was awarded 
Berlin’s chief literary prize in 1936, and because this, with his mas- 
sive book of 1937, ‘Kaiser und Herzog,” gives the fullest expression 
in book-form to the Hitler ideas, to the more classical side of Steel- 
Romanticism. Whilst in his latter novel he has disguised the struggle 
between the Church and State by putting the action into the twelfth 
century, in “Mont Royal” he has given his countrymen what is so 
far the best epic of their rising and unification under the Fithrer. 
The action takes place at the end of the seventeenth century (like 
Walter von Molo’s novel, “Eugenio von Savoy,” written in the same 
year on the same subject), in that period when France flourished at 
the height of her power under Louis XIV, and Germany was weak, 
divided into many small principalities. The chief character is a 
young man, a dreamer, but one of those exceptional dreamers who 
are capable of action. Even as a boy he shows his pure German men- 
tality by refusing to pray. “No, I cannot pray: ‘Love your enemies, 
do good to those which hate you.’ I can’t lie, no I can’t .. .” In 
the figure of this young man Beumelburg has created a thorough- 
bred national-romantic. 

This prize-winning novel by Beumelburg is an impressive piece 
of work, but it has no emotional content whatever. The style is 
cold and clear in spite of the veil of mysticism enveloping it; while 
bordering on the theatrical it remains dignified. It corresponds in 
construction and atmosphere to the two impressive but austere 
temples erected over the sixteen who fell at the entrance into 
Munich in 1923. Here again are to be found the heaven-reaching 
pillars of German Neo-classicism—square-cut. 


* * * 


The novels of any language attract attention from other countries 
because they are easily exported. At the moment, however, they are 
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not the favourite genre of the Germans. Poetry and drama take first 
place. For, while the novel by its nature follows behind events, as the 
marauders followed the armies of the Middle Ages, poetry and drama 
can come into the thick of things in the struggle for the new outlook 
on life. They-can help to spread ideas. They are not enjoyed in tran- 
quillity but sweep like hurricanes through Germany. The people 
themselves sing the new songs at mass meetings and in the assembly 
halls. In thousands the masses listen-in to the new radio plays which 
flourish to an extent quite unknown elsewhere. Choruses of speakers 
are employed and provide an opportunity for the use of a new 
artistic medium. Indeed, these dramas compete with political 
oratory. They satisfy the demand for a popular poetry. The effect 
of the agitation is attained through contact with the masses, whereas 
the novelist can appeal only to the individual who sits at home and 
has an opportunity to ponder over his ideas. 

So to-day Germany is swarming with lyrists, the minor and 
really important poets rubbing shoulders with one another. The 
big guns are Heinrich Lersch, who died in 1936, Baldur von 
Schirach, Gerhard Schumann, Hans Jiirgen Nterentz, Herbert 
Bohme, Heinrich Anacker, Hans Schwartz and Eberhard Wolf- 
gang Moller. With the exception of Heinrich Lersch they are all 
still young or very young men, to whom the World War is as 
much history as the Thirty Years War. 

Gerhard Schumann is the first who attracts attention. He is 
already Cantata writer to the Third Reich, in spite of his youth 
(he was born in 1911). In 1935 he wrote his great poem of homage 
to the nation, “Heldische Feier,” which, though effervescing with 


youthful enthusiasm, neither says nor shapes anything new. He 
intones with: 


*Wie Narren sind wir einsam angetreten. 

Grell schwirrte Hohn auf, gellte Schimpf und Scherz. 
Wir aber glaubten. Denn da half kein Beten. 

Wir wussten nur: in uns schlug Deutschlands Herz. 


Hans Jiirgen Nierentz, rather older, was born in Posen in 1909. 
After its annexation by Poland he settled down in Berlin and since 
then has worked zealously for the Nazi movement as a Storm-trooper 
and on the staff of the newspaper, Der Angriff. His talent for poetry 
was only first fully developed after Dr. Goebbels discovered him 

*Like fools, and alone, we took our places. 
Shrill mockery greeted us, insult and jest. 


Yet we believed. Then there no prayer availed. 
We knew only this: in us beat Germany’s heart. 
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and brought him into the limelight. A number of his poems are 
still in manuscript. : 

Baldur von Schirach comes from a family of officers. He was born 
in 1907 and is one of the leaders inside the party. He is a personal 
friend of Hitler and in 1928 was entrusted with the task of building 
up the German high-school. Some years later he was given the 
leadership of the youth movement, ‘‘Die Hitlerjugend.” He is also 
editor of the fortnightly review, “Wille und Macht.” His verses are 
known and sung by every young German. In one of his poems of 
homage to Hitler he gives expression to the Nazi cult of hero- 
worship : 

Das ist an ihm das Grésste: dass er nicht 
nur unser Fihrer ist und vieler Held, 
sondern er selber. . . . 

Herbert Bohme is the poet whom foreigners are most likely to 
come across. He has undertaken the task of publishing poems by 121 
contemporaries under the title, “Rufe in das Reich,” selected from a 
collection of over 6,000 poems, written during the last twenty years. 
The editor himself is represented by a few examples, among which 
is a patriotic song: 

- *Morgenrot, Deutschland! 
Mit wachsender Glut 
trink unser junges, fieberndes Blut 
raffe dich auf, ein einziger Schrei: 
tot oder frei! 

Side by side with these young lyrists should be considered the 
works of an older man, now dead, the workers’ poet, Heinrich 
Lersch, who to an even greater extent expresses in his poetry the 
ideals of Steel-Romanticism. In Germany he is ranked among the 
great as an example to be followed. This is partly on account of 
his conversion from Communism, though he has also unmistakable 
talent. In an impersonal way he writes of the blessing of work, 
comradeship, and of the age of factories. He is looked upon as the 
worker-poet of the German people. His best-known collections of 
verse are “Menschen im Eisen” and ‘Mit briiderlicher Stimme.” 

In short, Germany’s new poems are highly emotional and opti- 
mistic, with a youthful and uncritical optimism. But they achieve 
their aim of stirring and inspiring the common man, speaking his 
language and appealing to his religious instinct. They are tradi- 
tional in form, never departing from simple conventional rhymed 


*Red dawn, Germany! 

With spreading embers 

drink our young, ardent blood 
raise yourself up, a single cry: 
death or freedom! 
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metres. But in style and vocabulary they are in this sense new, that 
they freely employ the prevalent propagandist jargon of Nazi 
Germany. 

* * * 

New and old clash in the literature of the Third Reich as in its 
politics. At the moment the new has difficulty in establishing itself, 
on account of the strictness of the theorists’ demands. Several authors 
write the same book in the same year on the same subject and come 
to the same conclusions. The author adopts a classic or a romantic 
manner, but in substance his work is only another variant on a 
single theme. Unless the German theorists slacken their demands 
and broaden the limits of their literary programme it seems prob- 
able that they will completely kill German literature as an art. 
Readers cannot be expected to be interested year after year in the 
same themes. Artistic talent has no chance of development when 
the style and the key of the book are determined in advance. No 
organic and natural unity can be created in this way. Not until the 
theorists or the authors themselves can break out along fresh lines 
—away from the epigoneri that has got a bad hold on German litera- 
ture in the Third Reich and from all that thrilled our great-great- 
grandfathers, away from uncritical idealism and the mass appeal— 
will there be any hope that Steel-Romanticism or realistic Idealism 
will be able to hold their own in international literature. 


Wood-cut by ARisTIDE MAILLO 
Jrom Longus’ ““Daphnis and Chloe”, Thorley’s Translation, 1637. 
(Cwemmer, 5 guineas) 
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A DECENT FACE ON IT 
By John Pudney 


I LIKE this public-house near the river, with its leather chairs in 
all the bars, where there are no poor, drinking small beer on 
benches, and no grossly rich drinking—what do the rich drink? 
There is an obstinate prosperity about the customers who drink 
sitting down in the leather chairs: and it reflects in their timeless 
jauntiness, and in their style, a rather daring use of cosmetics among 
the ladies and a painstaking heartiness among the gentlemen. 

“T'll have a small port,” said the lady, without waiting to be 
asked twice. “I’m waiting for my husband,” she added with the 
slight sniff which seemed incontrollable. 

‘“He’s kept you waiting a long time.” 

“He has. Well—all the best.” 

She nodded to an acquaintance, and her smile, though it never 
showed in her eyes, made her look ten years younger. 

“You saw that couple? He used to be Cann, of Cann & Must, 
the song-and-dance act. Wouldn’t think it to look at him now, 
would you? Well, it’s her doing—yes, the one he’s with—she split 
them. Then of course he took her on and started touring, with her 
doing the piano. He never got back though, not with her. They 
always said his partner Joe Must took the gag book with him. Left 
Tommy Cann always short of material, and she wasn’t any help 
there. Well, I suppose they manage to muck along somehow. After 
all, you’ve got to put a decent face on it.” 

A decent face on it. A decorum which would be equal to the 
leather chairs and the dusted palms. A hold on life which would 
secure the crowded furniture and the mementoes in the narrow 
rooms of Gothic mansion flats or the partitioned rooms in the ivy- 
covered houses which once were well to do. Security is the key to 
that treasure. Destroy that security and all that is precious will 
vanish without trace, be it a life’s savings, a daily dribble earned 
on commission or a meagre pension from better days. 

“It’s cruel what love does to people,” said the lady, with the 
sniff. She was waiting for her husband, passing the time with a 
drink bought her by a stranger who had to ask her only once. 
Presently he would walk in, this husband, his bowler hat well back 
on his head, perhaps, and a threepenny cigar jutting out beneath 
his clipped moustache. He would not be difficult with strangers. 
In two or three minutes he would mention Life Out East (he 
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was a hospital orderly during the War for a month or two in 
Mespot). But there, that is doing the lady an injustice: it is simply 
pairing her off with her supposed opposite number, the kind of 
person one would expect to hurry in and greet her with a bland 
excuse about a deal at the office. A deal will be good news, for he 
would get ten per cent commission on every second-hand motor-car 
he sells. 

“It’s a dangerous game at the best of times, but you never know 
when it won’t turn out downright tragic. That fellow there who's 
just come in. He’s a Duke’s nephew. Wouldn’t think it to look at him, 
would you? But then you don’t have to look far. . . . Every month 
she has it a different colour: and dyeing her hair’s not her only vice, 
believe me. Still, it’s his funeral, of course, giving up everything for 
her. He chose it. Those that can choose are the lucky ones when 
all's saids--... 

A three-piece band began in the Winter Garden. They played at 
week-ends: and a lady in a black crépe de Chine evening dress sang 
numbers and danced with any gentleman who found himself alone. 

“Well, I expect your husband will be along soon.” 

She put down the empty glass, and expression moved in her sultry 
eyes for the first time. 

“Perhaps. There’s always a chance.” 


“A chance?” 

‘This year, next year, some time . . .” Her voice grated because 
she smoked too many cigarettes . . .“‘never.” 

“Never?” 


“I give him the benefit of the doubt. I go on living, and I never 
kid myself. After all, you’ve got to put a decent face on it.” 

“But # 

She tapped‘the empty glass in time with the music. What had 
it cost her—her unworn gloves and the tight new shoes, the sprig 
of lilies and the outmoded hat which might perhaps have been 
dyed at home in the bathroom with the three-quarter-length coat? 
What had it cost her, in time, in expectancy, in preparation, in 
scraping and saving, to come in and sit down beneath the palms, 
to listen to the three-piece band and accept a drink from a 
stranger? She tapped her empty glass. She shrugged her shoulders; 
when she smiled she might be ten years younger. Her prepared- 
pee her wa prconnl the flush on her face beneath the cheap 
powder, the trembling hand which the jigging gel 
afhrmed the benefit of the doubt. S intag bes ad ee 

“But it isn’t just a chance, surely?” 


She sniffed, like a person at a funeral speaking of the dead. 
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““He’s dead, you see. Dead and buried.” 

“Oh.” 

‘The band played; the woman in black gave an encore. The jigging 
glass stopped. 

‘““My husband was very fond of this bar. We would come here 
of a week-end—every week-end. Whatever happened during the 
week—and don’t I know what happened!”’ 

She shuddered. 

‘““We came here of a week-end: and he would drink a bottle of 
brown, just nice and comfortable and decent like the rest of the 
folks. Yes: I’ll have another small port, thank you.” 

A glance at the door, the bones white through the skin of her 
left hand as it fidgeted with the ornamental brass ash-tray. 

“Now, I'll tell you something. Friday before last—Friday the 
thirteenth, I looked in my tea—I am careful never to miss Fridays 
—and there was a stranger.”’ 

Her eyes ate into the smoky air. She had nothing to hide. 

“A stranger in my tea. And now you. You are a stranger.” 

“Me? Hardly. The district takes my fancy .. . 

“Listen. First the stranger: you. Then, last Friday, what do you 
think? _Another stranger without a head. A journey over the water. 
First you, then. . .” 

Her eyes passed to the door, to the brass fittings and the rubber 
mat and the lilac outside, festive in the chill evening. 

“But, my dear lady, tea-leaves are nonsense.” 

“This year, next year, some time . . . If he did come it would 
be for the money, of course.” 

A gentleman came between the door and the lilac, a fattish 
gentleman, a bowler hat well back on his head, a threepenny cigar 
jutting out beneath his clipped moustache. The chill evening clung 
to him, his sombre heartiness blocking the last of the light. She 
half rose and then flopped back, concealing surprise or fear or 
pleasure with an arch, stylish laugh. 

“J was just telling this young man you’d probably be along.” 

The gentleman nodded and laughed too. He made no excuses, 
nor explanations. His laughter contained fear and anger. He stood 
as he had come, jauntily, without mirth or spirit behind the show 
of heartiness. He was in a hurry. 

‘You stopped sending the dough, why?” 

“I think I'll say good night.” 

“No, wait; you're the stranger: you're lucky.” 

Unsteadily she drank. 

“I thought you were dead. That’s why.” 
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‘Do I look dead?” 
“No. You look different, fatter, happier.” 


‘“T’ve earned it, haven’t I?” 

His foot kicked the carpet. He wanted to be off, back to the 
dead, or back away from her. She looked down from him. 

“It’s the insurance money on his life insurance. We share it. He 
gets two-thirds of the income—but he did the job, you see. His 
brother it was; I remember it like yesterday.” 

“Give me the dough, or My 

“Something told me you were really dead. It may have been the 
tea-leaves—dead as——”’ 

“Give me the dough.” 

She took the money from her bag. 

“A stranger in my tea, and then a stranger without a head. I’m 
not often wrong. But here, take it. This young man isn’t really 
interested. A journey across the water. Jt happened in the Thames, 
you see, just along the towpath. I remember it like yesterday. 
Very dark and— You'd better count it, hadn’t you?” 

His thick fingers crept between the notes. He nodded. He made 
no sound on the carpet, going; and it was too dark, as he crossed 
the threshold, to see either him or the lilac. 

“It’s not always easy,” said the lady, looking round the crowded 
room, “‘to put a decent face on things.” 

The unobtrusive people lapped their security about them as they 
sat drinking. The lady had nothing more to say. Her confidences and 
her small port were finished. She belonged, neither more nor less. 
She would leave decorously, ten minutes before closing time. 

“So long,” she said, unhurriedly, without moving. 

Outside, the spring wind tossed the lilacs in the gardens of the con- 
verted flats. Estate agents’ boards caught the lamplight. The Saturday 
shoppers were returning from the cheaper shops, down by the river. 

At the far end of the bridge there was a stir of excitement, and 
a policeman out in the road diverting traffic. 

Another policeman was already covering with a newspaper a 
man lying on the roadway. Yes, an accident. Nothing to be done 
but keep the people back. Is it possible? Yes, there is a bowler 
hat, a threepenny cigar, a fattish man, too. 

Would the lady pass this way over the river, before they brought 
the ambulance? Would she peep, tiptoe, over the heads of the 
crowd and murmur to herself: 

“A stranger: Then a stranger without a head: A journey across 
the water?” 

She would put a decent face on it, I am sure of that. 
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THE LANE PICTURES 


To the Editor of THE LonDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


Dear Sir,—Dr. MacColl says that AE considered him dishonest, 
that he considers me inaccurate, and Sir Hugh Lane almost an 
English patriot. That I refuse to enter again into the controversy 
must not be held to mean that I share these opinions. Ireland’s claim 
to the pictures now at the ate Gallery has been set forth in Lady 
Gregory’s life of Sir Hugh Lane and in Professor Bodkin’s important 
book. It has been supported by many public men, including Mr. 
Augustus John and the late Sir William Orpen. A Royal Com- 
mission has declared that Sir Hugh Lane thought the signed but 
unwitnessed codicil his testament. The Irish Government will, I 
hope, press this claim. It is for the British Government to give the 
verdict. 

Though Dr. MacColl’s account of Sir Hugh Lane’s character is 
neither generous nor true, I thank him for his article. He was our 
chief opponent for many years and I am glad that feud is finished. 

Yours, 
Athenaeum, W.1. W. B. YEatTS 


Str,—Dr. MacColl, when he states categorically that I have been 
guilty of both suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, mitigates his 
apparent discourtesy by adding that he does not allow my faults 
to interfere with our friendship. He assumes, rightly, that I must 
welcome this decision. Lest I should be considered lacking in spirit 
or in self-respect, I would add that, like the vast majority of well- 
informed participants in this unhappy controversy, I do not accept 
his statement of the case as gospel. I regard his argument as a curious 
instance of what moral theologians call “invincible ignorance’’—a 
technical expression by no means so offensive as it sounds. He now 
appears to be groping in the right direction and his many friends 
must rejoice and wish him good speed. Veritas filia temporis! 
Yours faithfully, 
The University, Birmingham. THoMAS BopKIN 


Dr. MacCo. wriTEs :—I am glad controversy is ended with your 
‘two correspondents, whatever their reserves. I only ask that others, 
who are not determined to remain “invincibly ignorant,” should 
read the documents I have cited. Lady Gregory, by the way, had no 
access to Lane’s papers, or her own letters, when she composed her 
“Life” of Lane. 
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THE THEATRE 


Tue SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


THERE has been a note of impatience in this year’s criticism of the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. It is a note that might have 
been heard before if critics had not been restrained by knowledge of the 
difficulties involved in the production of half a dozen plays on consecu- 
tive nights. But this year the plays were spread over a few weeks, and 
the standard of acting was lower than ever. Out of eight productions 
only three could be recommended with confidence to an Old Vic audi- 
ence, and one of these was Mr. Komisarjevsky’s brilliant fantastication 
of The Comedy of Errors. Macbeth, set running smoothly and swiftly 
with Mr. James Dale and Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry as the principals, 
generated no fire. The comedic point of Twelfth Night was imperilled 
by an Olivia who from the outset showed a great deal more cheerfulness 
than her teasing Fool. Romeo and Juliet and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream were old productions refurbished and suffered accordingly, for in 
both cases the producers were clearly trying unsuccessfully to work out 
ideas of their own in a setting unfavourable to them. Henry VIII was, 
for some strange reason, presented without the pageantry which one 
would have supposed an integral part of its drama. 

This is surely a lamentable showing for a festival which in recent years 
has enjoyed remarkable prosperity and one quite inadequately offset by 
the Komisarjevsky fireworks, Mr. Iden Payne’s fluent and scholarly pre- 
sentment of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the same producer's 
interesting though perhaps not generally acceptable cubist treatment of 
The Tempest. What is wrong? One stumbling-block is said to be the 
unwillingness of actors to bury themselves in the country far from film 
studios for nine months of the year. There may be something in this, 
but the unwillingness would soon disappear once Stratford had won for 
itself the kind of prestige that now belongs to the Old Vic. At present 
it has more money than prestige. Last year’s festival made a profit of 
over £13,000, which would seem to suggest that the public is satisfied 
with its entertainment. But it would not be in the spirit of those who 
founded and those who have since worked for the festival to accept as 
final the box-office test. At any rate, large profits have so far made little 
appeal to actors of the calibre of those who from time to time lend their 
talent on easy terms to the Old Vic. One way out of this vicious circle 
would be some arrangement between the two theatres by which a single 
company might play at Stratford in the summer and at the Old Vic in 
the winter. Thus money and prestige might be brought together. 

But before this or any similar solution of the problem is found severe 
practical difficulties must be surmounted, and in the meanwhile Stratford 
goes On its prosperous and undistinguished way. The critic who asks: 
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himself why so many of its productions should make an impression of 
middlingness is inclined to suspect an unresolved conflict between two 
methods of staging Shakespeare. In some circumstances it is sufficient to 
speak him; in other circumstances he must be acted. Mr. Iden Payne, 
the director of the theatre, is, to judge from his productions, anxious to 
get the verse spoken with as little theatricality as possible. This method 
might work admirably on a bare stage in an intimate theatre. The 
Stratford stage can manipulate loads of scenery, and scenery is popular 
with the audiences. Some of Mr. Iden Payne’s productions give the 
impression that the realistic scenery is there simply because he cannot 
help it and he does his best to ignore it, cutting out elucidatory “busi- 
ness” with a ruthless hand, deliberately avoiding perspective and concen- 
trating on the spoken word. Here he is twice betrayed, once by the scene 
painter who cultivates perspective, and once by the stage, which is so 
far removed from the auditorium that recitation, however admirably 
done, becomes remote and insignificant. 

The chief events of the month in London have been the arrival of Mr. 
Alfred Lunt and Miss Lynn Fontanne in a version of the Amphitryon 
legend and a new piece by Mr. St. John Ervine on the subject of class 
divisions. M. Giraudoux’s account of the wooing by Jupiter of Alkmena 
suits Mr. Lunt better than it suits Miss Fontanne. Their duet is none 
the less charming and accomplished. People of Our Class at the New 
Theatre is one of those entertainments which, once enjoyed, are best 
forgotten. A variety of old themes and situations are so competently 
handled that it seems unfair to discuss their total value. The principal 
theme is the biological necessity which forces new vigorous families up 
and old exhausted families down the social scale. Shena March, daughter 
of Major-General Sir Gregory March, wants to marry Henry Hayes, son 
of the butcher, and she gets round her father’s refusal to release her trust 
money before he need by announcing that she is with child. Two circum- 
stances give this conflict the air of a sham fight. The only opposition to 
Shena’s wishes comes from the General, who, though crusty and violent, 
is a negligible character, and, what is a worse defect because we are 
aware of it in the theatre, the butcher’s boy a proud family is asked to 
assimilate has not only greater vigour than the young men about the 
house but better manners. Mr. Ervine has not had the courage to 
put his hero at a plain social disadvantage. Consequently there is no 
reason except the shallowest prejudice why Shena should not marry 
the man whose personality pleases her and whose prospects take her 
fancy. Mr. Nicholas Hannen works hard to put a Galsworthian edge upon 
the General’s stubbornness, but it is a wretched part. Miss Ursula Jeans 
has-a more interesting time with Shena because she is allowed to suggest 
that there is a streak of materialistic vulgarity in the heroine. Mr. Raymond 
Francis and Miss Beryl Measor win and Miss Athene Seyler preserves 


reputation in small] parts. 
A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


IT is not merely out of respect for established institutions that the Press 
on the whole now treats the Academy more kindly than does the public 
most concerned with art. Seen in the luxurious, almost royal, seclusion 
of the two Press days, the exhibition seems to overflow with good work. 
The eye, correctly and agreeably attuned by the first room with its well- 
hung and carefully selected small pictures, glances painlessly over the 
larger works in the other rooms and continues. to dwell only on the 
innumerable pictures which are harmonious in colour, skilfully but not 
ostentatiously composed, and above all clearly the result of enjoyment or 
interest in some visual quality. The day seems to have passed when every 
picture in the Academy appeared to have no other reason for its existence 
than the necessity of figuring on its walls. If they ever had any original 
spark of inspiration, they had lost it through being drilled or flogged 
into shape. 

But the Academy suffers through its very popularity. Its vast crowds 
butcher it to make their holiday. In the conditions of an ordinary after- 
noon in May, the smaller pictures fail to show their quality and the only 
cumulative effect that they can produce is that of rivalling the visitors 
with their numbers. The struggling, almost submerged eye catches at 
the larger canvases—and it is not rewarded. Even so there is a change 
from the past. The R.A.s no longer advertise themselves on their walls. 
They are mostly far too well-mannered, and besides it is no longer the 
best place for advertisement. Several of the younger members are much 
less known than many outsiders who never exhibit at the R.A. but 
persistently fill West End galleries with the bumper products of their 
last season’s tour. Nor do the R.A.s seek any longer to monopolize the 
hanging space. If they exhibit their full complement they do so by means 
of smaller sketches which as a rule blend inconspicuously with the best 
work from outside. Indeed, the fault is rather that the R.A.s fail to do 
their duty. It used to be regarded as disloyal to their body to refrain from 
sending their best and most important works to the annual exhibition. 
Now, unless many of the Academicians are strangely idle they must 
be keeping their most important work for other and more favourable 
exhibition; at any rate neither they nor the other exhibitors seem in 
general anxious to signalize themselves by large or ambitious works. 

Of course, even in the peace of the Press days no visitor can ignore 
Mr. Salisbury’s vast ceremonial representation of last year’s Coronation. 
Commissioned, no doubt, to hang gloriously above gilt furniture and 
behind multitudinous candelabra, it cannot fail to perform its task most 
admirably. It tells the whole story to the simplest intelligence, and, with 
considerable skill, it manages to reproduce on a large scale not only the 
general design but also the actual texture and shimmer of a commemora- 
tive biscuit-tin in what is called enamel. Even the pattern of the frame 
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has precisely the character of an ornamental rim. If only late Victorian 
biscuit-tins were coveted objects of virtuosity, Mr. Salisbury’s methods 
would rank as highly as those which seek to reproduce the effect of wool- 
work or pavement-chalkings or jigsaw puzzles. 

Problem pictures have entirely disappeared. Richer puzzles and more 
spicy subjects for dinner-table conversation are provided nowadays by 
the Surrealists. Official portraits seem also to be rarer, but where formerly 
the gaunt rigidity and absence of interest in any visual feature except 
bare likeness were merely the result of haste or incompetence, frozen 
attitudes and unatmospheric hardness are emphasized now with some 
idea that they possess the modern qualities of architectural structure and 
three-dimensional solidity. Flashy brushwork has been replaced by sticky 
underpainting. On the other hand, in unofficial portraits as in smaller 
landscapes, whether by R.A.s or by others, there is no lack of delicate 
observation and of successful treatment, nor has fear of an unsympathetic 
jury deterred the painters from allowing their work to stand at precisely 
the stage where it looks best. 

Although it contains no outstanding works, the Academy, when seen 
to advantage, leaves the impression that the standard of painting in 
England has risen extraordinarily. There is evidently an enormous 
number of painters, largely ladies, who can produce as good pictures 
of an unadventurous character and on a small scale as they can make 
wood-cuts or etchings, pots or curtains. Also, the Hanging Committee is 
very liberal. If the painting of the face had been in the same convention 
as that of the rest of the picture, there seems little reason why Mr. Lewis’s 
portrait should not have found a place on its walls. That is not to say 
that they would have accepted any of Mr. Lewis’s normal productions or 
such exercises in ingenuity and dexterous arrangements of black lines 
and odd materials as Mr. John Piper is showing at the London Gallery. 
Nor would Joan Mird’s coloured anagrams at the Redfern Galleries find 
a welcome, considerable as are the concessions which he now makes to 
normal taste. Not since its very earliest years has the Academy opened 
its walls to masterpieces in shell-work or human hair, nor has it ever 
admitted designs or patterns. Certainly it would be livelier for the 
inclusion of more experiments, whether in painting or in ocular 
“divertissement,’ but there are other places in plenty which clamour 
for more and more of these. Perhaps the cruellest thing that can be 
said about the Academy is that it has now become one gallery among 
many: the kindest, that its is the hardest task. 

PAUL OPpPpE 
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MUSIC—COVENT GARDEN 


RICHARD STRAUSS had only written two operas, Guntram (1892) 
and Feuersnot (1900), when he created Salome in 1905. Elektra, which 
followed Salome, was given its first performance at Dresden on 25th 
January, 1909, the first of a series of collaborations with Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal. The atmosphere is the same fevered, neurotic 
atmosphere as that of Salome, for Hoffmannsthal had learnt from 
Nietzsche that the Greek’s world had its dark, bloody, Chthonian and 
Dionysiac obverse to the serene and smiling griechische Heiterkeit of 
Winckelmann and Goethe. Hoffmansthal’s Mycenae is as brutal and 
sultry as Wilde’s Idumza, and Electra has hardly any personality out- 
side her obsession, the avenging of her father’s murder. 

The opera plays for nearly two hours, without a break: and the strain 
imposed on the Electra must be enormous. Rose Pauly, who has played 
the part in the two performances at Covent Garden this year, is a fine 
singer and a magnificent actress. Until the arrival of Orestes every 
gesture, every phrase, was full of a desperate, pent-up emotion: and even 
his coming, after the first thawing and releasing of the years’ accumulated 
longings, means to her the fulfilment of her obsessing desire for revenge 
rather than the restoration of a beloved brother. To Chrysothemis, her 
sister, Electra’s violence and bitterness are unintelligible, almost insane, 
and Hilde Konetzni threw into the part all the palpitating warmth, the 
full-blooded natural life of a girl for whom marriage and motherhood 
are natural and indispensable, while brooding, implacable enmity, the 
concentration on a single destructive idea, mean madness or death. 

Herbert Janssen’s Orestes was at once too heroic and not heroic 
enough. The consciousness of his mission was not clear, and yet his atti- 
tude to Electra was too formal. It is a difficult role, and he fell between 
the two stools in his acting: musically, his voice was warm and resonant, 
but it lacked just the necessary authority without which the part loses 
its sense. Kerstin Thorborg made a magnificent Clytamnestra—the 
dream-ridden hag, revolting yet pathetic, sunk into a loathsome old 
age and given over to the search for new propitiatory charms to still 
the voice of conscience. Every word of her scene with Electra was 
audible, every gesture and attitude had deep dramatic sense: and if her 
voice was rather too lovely, too fresh and too clear for the part, it is hard 
to hold such qualities against her. Strauss’s score is complex and often 
thick sounding: but its technical mastery is beyond question, and no 
effect is ever unplanned. Often cruel to the singers, its very harshness 
and acidity create the nervous tension, the feeling of unendurable strain 
which Hoffmannsthal’s drama demands. The setting was adequate, no 


more: and a greater effect of contrast might well have been made at 
Clytemnestra’s entry. 


Myra Hess and Jelly d’Aranyi gave a sonata recital at the Wigmore 


THe DaAuGHTER OF HERODIAS 


painting by Lucas VAN LEYDEN (1494-1533) 


from the exhibition of Italian and Dutch Masters at Messrs. Agnew 
May and June 
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Hall on 7th May. Not only is their calibre as musicians noticeably dif- 
ferent but their respective qualities do not fit them for perfect collabo- 
ration. Myra Hess is a beautiful pianist, with a never-failing fluidity 
and flexibility, a warmth and a vitality, above all a complete mastery, 
technical and interpretative. These qualities combine with what I can 
only call a quality of moral earnestness, which is quite without unction 
or pomposity, to make her a nearly ideal interpreter of the Viennese 
classics. Schubert’s Sonatina in A minor, Op. 137, No. 2, showed her at 
her best, combining serious lyricism with fire and gaiety, yet never 
“temperamental.” In Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, 
the romantic sense of darkness and mystery was never artificially 
heightened. In both these works Myra Hess was speaking her own 
language: complete naturalness and fluency of style seemed to be a 
matter of course. In Mozart’s Sonata in D major (K. 306) her taste was 
as sure; she was fluent, at ease: but she was out of her century. In those 
works of Mozart in which romantic feeling is already stirring, in which 
the nineteenth century is, as it were, coming to birth, Myra Hess is 
magnificent: but, although she perfectly understands the court style, 
she is not at home in it. 

Jelly d’Aranyi is a complete contrast. In musicianship she is 
altogether Myra Hess’s inferior: she has neither the same _tech- 
nical mastery of her instrument nor the interpretative grasp of 
a work. But she has personal charm which she communicates to her 
playing: she has a romantic idealism of style and a romantic fire (the 
opening phrases of Schubert’s Sonatina were wonderful) which make 
her an immensely successful performer, make her indeed pass for per- 
haps a greater player than she really is. Musically her gifts are the 
opposite of Myra Hess’s. Her tone tends to be rather thin and dry, but 
it can be extremely pointed and elegant: she can suddenly blaze into 
flame; she can be dull one moment and superb in sweep and grandeur 
the next. She is essentially unequal, a flickering fire to Myra Hess’s ever- 
flowing stream. The two seem often to work against each other instinc- 
tively: they are elementally opposed.. And yet the concert had some 
great moments, especially in the Schubert Sonatina and the Beethoven 
Sonata: here their intention was the same even when their vision was 
inevitably slightly different. 

The Tudor Singers included in their programme at the Wigmore 
Hall on ioth May Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor. Written in a 
style which combines, often successfully, the polyphony of the sixteenth 
century with folk melody, this mass has some very beautiful moments. 
The Kyrie and the Sanctus stand out especially, the Ayrie for its devo- 
tional tenderness and the Sanctus for its achievement of mystery. In 
both Gloria and Credo the separate phrases tend to fall too much apart, 
and neither coheres as an integral hymn. The melismata of the sixteenth 
century are discarded from the beginning, and the part writing is simple 
to the verge of rhythmic monotony. 

MarTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


BREAK THE News. British. Owp Bos. British. 
Tue CHALLENGE. British. Tom Sawyer. American. 


ONE reason for making jokes might be to see what other people think 
funny. There were moments when René Clair seemed to be doing 
something like this in Break the News, in several ways a surprising 
production. His two stars are Jack Buchanan and Maurice Chevalier, 
usually celebrated for singing, dancing and making love. Yet there is 
not a spark of love interest in the story and virtually no singing or 
dancing. The two stars appear as a pair of promoted chorus boys, 
Teddy and Francois, who, disappointed with their opportunities in a 
new revue, decide that the shortest way to the headlines is to get them- 
selves featured as the principals in a murder case. The idea is that 
Francois shall pretend to have murdered Teddy, who will disappear 
and return dramatically during the trial. Having staged a clumsy version 
of the trunk-murder theme, Frangois finds it very hard at first to engage 
the interest of the police, and when at last he succeeds a quite fresh 
problem arises, for Teddy, basking on the Riviera under the disguise of 
an impromptu beard, is mistaken for General Imakoff, leader of the 
Bosvinian revolutionaries, and hurried off to a Bosvinian dungeon. 
Escaping after a few days, he runs into the thick of a revolution led by 
the real General Imakoff—while the unfortunate Frangois sits counting 
the hours in the condemned cell at Pentonville. 

Chevalier plays the prison scenes quite straight and makes them really 
poignant; they strike a queer note in a comedy with a U certificate. There 
is a touch of bitterness, too, in the theatrical episodes and in the film’s 
whole treatment of publicity mania, surrounding spoilt stage beauties 
and condemned murderers with an equally meretricious halo. And even 
in the very amusing Bosvinian revolutionary sequence, when Buchanan 
saves his life by wearing alternately two styles of cap, according to which 
side is firing in his direction, one feels that the borderline of topical 
tragedy is not far off. It is rather as though Clair were saying: “Laugh 
at my story—if you can. It is not much madder than this cruel world.” 
He has made more distinctively original films, but Break the News moves 
swiftly after a slowish opening and is strewn plentifully with ingenious 
entertainment—whether Clair is laughing with you all the time or not. 


The Challenge and Owd Bob may be grouped together not only 
because they are both British pictures, both treating rivalry themes 
against wild, natural backgrounds. They both illustrate also that process of 
adulteration which good material, drawn from real life, has nearly always 
to endure on its way to the commercial screen. This process is something 
to recognize: but any blame for it should go to audiences rather than to 
film producers. The Challenge is based on Edward Whymper’s ascent of 
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the Matterhorn in the summer of 1864 and the disaster afterwards, when 
a rope broke on the way down and seyeral of the party fell to death. 
The mountaineering scenes—directed jointly by Milton Rosmer and 
Luis Trenker, who also plays (convincingly) the part of Jean-Antoine 
Carrel, the celebrated Italian guide—are magnificent; most graphically 
they render the tension of route-finding along rocky precipices, with snow 
above and valleys far below. But the story—though Robert Douglas is 
a likeably athletic Whymper—is artificial stuff, and the small-part players 
talking with a strange variety of accents, suggest that these Swiss and 
Italian villagers come partly from Aldgate and partly from Mayfair. 


Owd Bob, adapted from Alfred Ollivant’s novel, has a story less 
obviously contrived, but there is a great contrast all the same between 
the film’s conventional treatment of human relationships—the surly, 
solitary old farmer (Will Fyffe), his pretty daughter (Margaret Lockwood), 
and the clean-limbed young gentleman farmer (John Loder) who falls 
in love with her—and the daily life of the countryside, the rough roads 
winding over the fells, the sheep-dogs and the sheep. The two leading 
dogs are the old farmer’s Alsatian, Black Wull, and the young farmer’s 
collie, Owd Bob, and the climax of the film is the day of the trial for 
the championship cup. Now the camera takes us away with the dog 
to find the sheep, follows him as he drives them, with short rushes and 
sudden _motionless crouches, through the gap in the stone wall, down 
the hill and over the brook into the pen, all in a silence broken only 
by the shepherd’s whistles, while the judges hold their stop-watches and 
the crowd looks on. After Owd Bob has won the cup nothing matters 
much, but this sequence remains: the best example I can remember 
of visual imagination seizing the drama of an English country scene. 


Tom Sawyer, an elaborate Technicolor version of Mark Twain’s story, 
seems to have done very well in America; it is so alien from my own 
taste that perhaps I am about to treat it unfairly. What is it that makes 
some adults enjoy watching Tom get in and out of scrapes, scoring 
repeatedly off the sour schoolmaster with his cane and outwitting the 
rough and ready discipline of crusty old Aunt Polly? I think it is because, 
by an unconscious process of identification, they are taking the revenge 
they have never quite been able to take on those canons of accepted 
morality which have stopped them from doing so many things they have 
always wanted to do. And why do they like watching Tom canoodling 
bashfully with his little girl sweetheart? They are glad to find that even 
this young hero makes a fool of himself when a girl appears; it makes 
them feel complacently patronizing, better able to take a man-of-the- 
world view of their own rankling memories of surrender to sexual 
impulse. If this is ponderous and pompous criticism of a popular enter- 
tainment—well, anyone who finds it entertaining need not mind. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THAT admirable series, the Oxford Books on Bibliography, has just 
received a most valuable and interesting addition in Mr. Theodore 
Besterman’s The Publishing Firm of Cadell and Davies: Select Corres- 
pondence and Accounts, 1793-1836 (Oxford University Press, £1 18s.). 
Most of the letters which form the basis of this handsomely produced 
book come, indirectly, from the files of the famous old firm to which they 
refer. Somehow they passed into the hands of various booksellers, from 
whom they have lately been bought by Dr. John Johnson. To these Mr. 
Besterman has added a smaller number of papers preserved elsewhere, 
in particular by the old-established firms of Blackwood and Murray, with 
whom Cadell and Davies had dealings. Mr. Besterman writes a fairly long 
introduction, in which he tells in outline the history of the firm and 
comments on some of the more striking aspects of their correspondence, 
and groups the letters, for the most part, according as they throw light 
upon the relations of the publishers with authors, with other publishers 
or with printers. There is, in addition, a long series of miscellaneous 
letters, and a praiseworthy feature is that abstracts are given of letters 
which are not important enough to print in full. To anyone who is 
concerned with the history of publishing, or of the professional side of 
authorship, this correspondence is of the greatest interest. Cadell and 
Davies held a leading position in the trade and issued many famous 
books. They had close relations with the Blackwoods, and succeeded 
Murray in 1819 as the London agents for Blackwood’s Magazine. This 
involved them in a lively brush with William Hazlitt, which figures in 
Mr. Besterman’s pages. He also deals with their dispute with Bishop 
Percy over the Life of Goldsmith. Among the triumphs of the firm 
was the fact that they were the principal publishers of Burns’s poetry 
in England, and they also published such long successful books as 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary and Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, of 
which latter they sold nineteen editions, totalling over 23,000 copies. 
But sometimes they nodded. They published Scott’s first book—and then 
sold the copyright to Longman—and when, in 1797, the Rev. George 
Austen wrote, very modestly, asking if they would care to see a manu- 
script novel in his possession, they were not interested. That novel was 
Pride and Prejudice, the work of his daughter Jane. ~ 


To jump from old publishing ventures to a recent one—I have received 
from Messrs. Dent a reprint of a lecture, A Talk on Everyman’s Library, 
delivered in January by Mr. A. J. Hoppé as one of a number of “Talks 
on Bookselling.” It gives a great deal of interesting information about 
the origin, changes in form, style and price, general development and 
business history of this famous series of cheap reprints of good books. 
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How many of my readers, I wonder, know Hatfield Broad Oak, in 
Essex, that nucleus of an ancient market town which, though it has no 
doubt a smaller population than very many villages, yet strikes one as 
undoubtedly a town. Indeed, I have always thought of it as probavly 
the smallest town in existence. It has a large and noble church with a 
library, and a curious document found in that library (for I am now 
coming to the point of this paragraph) is the subject of an article by 
Miss M. E. Bohannon in the current issue of The Library. The docu- 
ment in question is a transcript of a seventeenth-century bookseller’s 
bill. The bookseller was Richard Whitaker of London, his customer 
was Sir Thomas Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak, and the bill covers 
the years 1635 to 1639. It illustrates very well the reading of a middle- 
aged, well-educated country gentleman and Member of Parliament. He 
gave 18s. 6d. for a copy of the second folio of Shakespeare, 1s. 6d. for 
Herbert’s Temple, and 3s. for the Poems of Thomas Randolph—to 
mention only three of the purely literary works in the list. In all 
Barrington spent £28 gs. 4d. with Whitaker in the four years. 

* * * 


When these words appear in print the sale of the Ham House library 
will be half over. Sotheby’s will have sold the first half on May 30 
and 31, and the second half will be still to sell on June 20 and 21. It 
is many years since such a group of books has been sold. To speak of 
it as a library is perhaps misleading. It is rather a small collection—the 
two catalogues contain only 389 lots—of extremely rare things, brought 
together by the Duke of Lauderdale and his stepson, the third Earl of 
Dysart, in the seventeenth century, and especially by the fourth Lord 
Dysart in the eighteenth. The books were, I believe, kept at Ham House 
in two small apartments—more like safes than rooms in the ordinary 
sense—and were not a “country house library” in the ordinary meaning 
of the words. The astonishing richness of this small collection in early 
rarities is perhaps sufficiently clearly indicated by the brief statement 
that it contains (or contained) twelve Caxtons—a distinction we are never 
likely to see equalled in a private collection. Of the very few later works 
included, two (both in the second half of the sale) are a magnificent 
copy of the third folio of Shakespeare and a large-paper first edition of 
Gulliver in original boards uncut. 

* * * 

For a firm of booksellers to produce a catalogue of more than four 
hundred books printed in the fifteenth century is no mean achievement, 
and this Messrs. Maggs, of 34-35 Conduit Street, London, W.1, have done 
in their recent Bibliotheca Incunabulorum. Like most of their catalogues, 
it is very fully illustrated. Among notable items which I see in turning 
the pages is a broadside advertisement of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
printed by Koberger in 1493, for which £400 is asked. Only one other 


copy is known. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


POWER POLITICS 
By J. L. Hammond 


BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS. 
By R. W. Seton-Watson. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

On September 11, 1935, Sir Samuel 

Hoare told the Assembly at Geneva 

that the collective maintenance of the 

Covenant against attacks of unprovoked 

aggression was a principle to which the 

British people and their Government 

“held with firm, enduring and universal 

persistence.” 

When in June, 1936, the British 
Government announced its decision to 
recommend the abandonment at Geneva 
of sanctions of all kinds, it was generally 
believed that British prestige could fall 
no lower. This view was too optimistic. 
In May, 1938, Lord Halifax had to 
explain at Geneva that Mussolini would 
not be content until Great Britain had 
publicly eaten all her words and recog- 
nized the success of what its Foreign 
Minister had called “unprovoked aggres- 
sion” by a Power whose blackshirts, so 
the Archbishop of Canterbury told the 
House of Lords on March 16, 1937, 
using bombs and flame-throwers had 
massacred “many thousands of innocent 
men, women and children” in Addis 
Ababa. When it is remembered that in 
the spring of 1919 Lord Halifax sent, 
with three hundred other members of 
Parliament, a telegram to Mr. Lloyd 
George negotiating at Paris, threatening 
to overthrow his Government if he did 
not get the uttermost farthing out of 
Germany, we can form some idea of the 
revolution that has taken place in the 
balance of power. In 1919 England 
seemed so strong that it was thought that 
she could safely impose what terms she 


liked on the most self-confident and the 
most vigorous nation on the Continent. 
In 1938 she seems so weak that the ruler 
of a Power treated then by England as 
of no account can impose what terms he 
likes on her. 

This is so staggering a revolution that 
few people grasp the fact itself of this 
vast change in the position of England 
and fewer try to explain it. Yet until it 
is understood in its full significance 
there is little reason to hope that this is 
the end of our humiliations and of the 
calamities of Europe. There is therefore 
every reason for welcoming the wise, 
learned, and effective book in which Dr. 
Seton-Watson discusses the causes of the 
disaster that has overtaken the general 
cause of justice and transferred the 
hegemony of Europe from the western 
democracies to the despotisms of Central 
Europe. 

The book is dispassionate and judicial. 
This is shown, for example, in its treat- 
ment of Mussolini. Dr. Seton-Watson 
was a strong supporter of the Jugo-Slavs 
in their controversy with Italy, and he 
denounced from the first the injustices 
that they suffered in the arrangements 
of the secret Treaty by which Italy was 
brought into the War. But he blames 
severely the shabby and dishonest treat- 
ment that Italy herself received from 
her allies. It was wrong and stupid to 
take Germany’s colonies, but it made 
it worse in that Great Britain and 
France gave Italy no share. Mussolini 
unfortunately is entitled to say that 
Italy had the position of Lepidus 
in the triumvirate that was rearrang- 
ing Europe after the War, until he 
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was able to make himself a nuisance. 

The predicament in which Great 
Britain and France find themselves 
to-day illustrates the old Greek law of 
Nemesis, for almost to the very moment 
when they had to take orders from 
Hitler and Mussolini they regarded their 
own convenience as the ultimate law of 
Europe. When Sir John Simon pro- 
claimed that he would not risk a ship in 
a cause to which his Government had 
publicly pledged its honour, he showed 
how little of the spirit of public law 
had tempered the egotism of the Great 
Powers. Neither Great Britain nor 
France took the League seriously in its 
large implications, and neither of them 
realized the danger that if they could not 
give Europe an effective lead in a large- 
minded spirit, their authority would pass 
to other hands. Nothing is more interest- 
ing or significant in Dr. Seton-Watson’s 
pages than his examination of the incon- 
siderate way in which Great Britain and 
France treated each other, where elemen- 
tary prudence might have restrained 
them at a time when that danger was 
coming steadily closer. 

Dr. Seton-Watson’s book travels over 
a great surface and it illuminates a large 
number of topics. It has, for example, 
an excellent analysis of the Peace Terms, 
showing that a good many of the ideas 
of its injustice are based on inadequate 
knowledge. There is a tendency to-day 
to forget that the Allies for their own 
convenience encouraged the subjects of 
Austria-Hungary to rebel, and to forget 
that the Powers who made the Treaty of 
Versailles have some obligations to the 
peoples whose frontiers they drew. Some 
of the strongest advocates of a vindictive 
Peace in 1919 are now the most anxious 
to please Hitler at all costs, but the 
excuse given by Lord Lothian, when 
challenged on this point at a meeting 
at Chatham House reported in the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, that at the time he 
composed Clemenceau’s famous answer 
tc the Germans he was misinformed, is 
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hardly a sufficient excuse to-day for rob- 
bing a weak Peter to pay a powerful 
Paul. 

It is impossible to touch on more than 
one or two of the many topics that are 
discussed in Dr. Seton-Watson’s book. If 
we look at these years in their true per- 
spective, we see that two things have 
happened. The whole principle of col- 
lective regulation of international affairs 
has suffered loss and discredit, and the 
two Western democracies have been de- 
feated by the skill and confidence of two 
dictators. There is, of course, a close 
connection between the two. If the 
League fails, the rule of law succumbs, 
the old anarchy is restored and diplo- 
macy then has to find the equilibrium 
on which peace can repose. Neither 
Britain nor France would make the sac- 
rifices that were essential if the League 
was to succeed. On the other hand, they 
never pursued intelligently or consist- 
ently the aims they should have kept in 
view if the old struggles were to be 
renewed. The behaviour of the British 
Government over armaments was a good 
illustration. They tried the most fatal of 
all compromises, a compromise between 
disarming Europe and rearming Eng- 
land, with the result that Europe was 
not disarmed nor England rearmed. 
The National Government defended its 
pusillanimous retreat before Mussolini’s 
threats by the plea that its armed 
strength had fallen to a dangerously 
low level. Yet the two chief Ministers in 
that Government were the two men who 
between them had held the office of 
Prime Minister ever since 1923. If their 
defence of their conduct in 1935 was a 
good one, what kind of penalty did they 
not deserve for the plight to which they 
had reduced Great Britain? 

Dr. Seton-Watson puts his finger on 
one important cause and illustration of 
our weakness. Mr. Chamberlain said the 
other day that Russia was an Asiatic | 
Power, and he implied that the other 
four great Powers of Europe might make 
their dispositions without considering 
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her. Dr. Seton-Watson shows how fatal 
is this way of looking at Europe. (He 
holds, by the way, that the Russian 
Generals who were executed were 
attempting to upset Stalin and to bring 
Russia and Germany together, and he 
states that the discovery of their plot 
caused consternation in Germany.) His 
treatment of the Russian problem is 
most interesting and instructive. He 
shares the general horror of the ruthless 
methods by which the Five-Year Plan 
was carried out, but he shows that the 
immense domestic revolution on which 
Russia was engaged has obliged her to 
abandon her earlier policy of propa- 
ganda and intrigue and to pursue a 
policy of peace abroad, and that she was 
thus brought into the Genevan system. 
This is the explanation of the change in 
the temper of Germany to Russia. For 
all Hitler’s plans would be upset if the 
cause of collective security and public 
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law were reinforced by the co-operation 
of Russia with those Powers that were 
supporting it. Hitler, in fact, wants just 
what Mr. Chamberlain seems so ready 
to give him. “If Germany could rearm, 
and at the same time keep Russia in 
isolation, a German hegemony in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe would auto- 
matically follow, Italy would have to 
move in the orbit of Berlin, and France 
and Britain combined would be reduced 
to a most precarious defensive.” It is 
clear from this intimate and searching 
study that the old pre-War system of 
power politics has been resumed in 
Europe, and that whereas France and 
Great Britain managed their diplomacy 
better between 1g00 and 1914 than 
Germany, Hitler has been more than 
a match for their Ministers since 1931. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Seton-Watson’s 
study of the causes of this failure will 
have a large public. 


KIERKEGAARD 


By Evelyn 


KIERKEGAARD. By Walter Lowrie, 
D.D. Oxford University Press. 25s. 
Those who have followed the recent 
trend of thought in Central Europe are 
aware of the great and growing influence 
of the Danish philosopher, Kierkegaard. 
This influence is seen not only in the 
works of Karl Barth and his school, 
which are penetrated by his spirit, and 
of Roman Catholic scholars such as 
Guardini and the learned Jesuit Przy- 
wara, but also in the vast literature 
of interpretation which has grown up 
round his philosophy, mainly in Scandi- 
navia and Germany, but also in Russia, 
Italy, France and Spain. In England, 
however, eighty years after his death, he 
still remains practically unknown, ex- 
cept to that small number of students of 
the philosophy of religion who can tackle 
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his profound and difficult writings either 
in the original or in German transla- 
tions;,and here Dr. Lowrie’s vast com- 
pilation of quotations and narrative is 
practically first in the field. His book is 
plainly the work of an enthusiast but, 
unfortunately, of an enthusiast who is 
more devoted than discreet. He tells us 
that it has already been recast and 
shortened by 80,000 words, but there is 
no doubt that further compression would 
greatly have improved it. ‘““There is no 
obvious reason why one should stop 
anywhere,” he observes of his long quota- 
tions from the Postscript; and this signifi- 
cant remark might well be the motto of 
his book. 

Kierkegaard is one of those thinkers 
whose philosophic doctrine owes little to 
tradition, but depends on his own re- 
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actions to experience: thus it can hardly 
be understood without some knowledge 
of his character and life. A lonely, re- 
served and introverted soul, he poured 
into his journals those confidences which 
he refused to his friends; and the result 
is a mass of autobiographical material 
which enables us to trace in detail the 
development of his inner life. Like so 
many whose influence has been decisive 
in the realm of thought, Kierkegaard was 
fundamentally a “‘sick soul.” But he was 
also a religious and metaphysical genius 
of remarkable insight and power; and the 
greater part of his short life—he died at 
forty-two—was spent in the effort to 
escape from the miseries imposed by his 
neurosis and achieve a life in harmony 
with his highest intuitions. The motto 
from Hamlet chosen by Dr. Lowrie well 
describes his situation: 


O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell, 
and count myself a king of infinite space, 
were it not that I have bad dreams. 


The dreams were an inheritance from a 
childhood that was no real childhood, 
spent in the company of his father, an 
old man, steeped in melancholy, who 
shared with the little boy—physically 
fragile and mentally alert—his own dark 
thoughts and anxious dreads. 


“T was already an old man when I was 
born,” says Kierkegaard. “I leapt completely 
over childhood and youth. . . . I have 
possessed no immediacy, have therefore in 
the ordinary human sense never lived. I 
began straightaway with reflection, not as 
though I had acquired in later years a little 
reflection, but I am sheer reflection from 


first to last.” 


Thus, except for a brief period of re- 
volt from his Puritan environment, when 
he tried to lose himself in the amuse- 
ments of contemporary society and com- 
mitted (in his own opinion) the “secret 
sin” which haunted him for years, 
Kierkegaard’s true life was the inward 
solitary life of hypersensitive genius. A 
“prodigious and passionate thinker,” he 
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became no less prodigious and passionate 
a writer; confiding to paper all that he 
kept hidden from his fellow men. He dis- 
tinguishes three stages in the spiritual 
evolution of men: the aesthetical, the 
ethical, and the religious; a division 
which clearly reflects his own experience. 
It is in harmony with his psychological 
type that the transition from the aestheti- 
cal life of appreciation to the ethical life 
of endeavour was by way of a religious 
conversion, in which he was suddenly 
possessed by an indescribable joy; “a joy 
which cools and refreshes like a breeze, 
a gust of the trade-wind which blows 
from the Grove of Mamre to the eternal 
mansions.” 

In spite of this and a few similar pas- 
sages, Dr. Lowrie insists—and I think 
rightly—that Kierkegaard is not to be 
classed as a mystic. He is better described 
as an intense but one-sided Christian 
realist; keenly aware of the contrast be- 
tween the awful truths which religion 
reveals and the mild pietism which is 
commonly mistaken for Christianity. 
Hence his fierce attacks on the Church, 
his hatred of “Professors and Parsons,” 
and biting satire at the expense of organ- 
ized conventional Christianity. Christen- 
dom, he says, in one of his philosophic 
fables, is like a flock of tame geese; but 
the realistic Christian is a wild goose, 
who can never accept the comforts of 
the religious farmyard as a substitute for 
his unseen goal. We have destroyed 
Christianity by watering it down, re- 
moving its “ability to shock,” its other- 
ness; by forgetting the qualitative dis- 
tinction between Man and God, the un- 
knowableness of Reality. Here we recog- 
nize the source of much that is most 
profound and significant in the religious 
thought of our own time; which has in- 
deed vindicated the truth of Kierke- 
gaard’s deathbed utterance: “I am glad 
to die, so that I am certain that I have 
accomplished my task. What comes from 
a deceased man people will often listen 
to more readily than to what comes from 
a living man.” 
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MR. DE LA MARE’S NEW POEMS 
By Hugh I’A. Fausset 


MEMORY AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Walter De La Mare. Constable. 6s. 
No modern poet has been at once more 
careful of words and more in love with 
a language beyond words than Mr. De 
La Mare. Recognizing, to quote his own 
words, that poetry depends solely for its 
sovereignty upon its words and their 
effects on us, rumour has it that he 
devoted much of his early reading to the 
English dictionary. And certainly only 
a long discipline combined with a rare 
sensibility could have produced such 
perfect mastery of language, a mastery 
in which the right words are so skilfully 
guided under the direction of feeling 
into their places that they seem to fall 
into them inevitably. Yet the craftsman 
in him has never dulled the artist’s sense 
of the inadequacy of ‘“‘mere word” to 
express the inexpressible magic and 
mystery of life. “All sounds,” he writes, 
“to silence come,” and the music that 

he loves best is 


A music so remote and sweet 
It all but lovely as silence is, 


or, to quote from another poem three 
lines which end with a phrase that for 
once is less than happy: 


A secret incantation on the air ; 


A language lost ; which, when its accents 
cease, 


Breathes, voiceless, of a pre-Edenic peace. 


And there is the same appreciation of 
the unheard melody of innocence in the 


heart-felt epigram entitled “A Child 
Asleep”: 


Angel of Words, in vain I have striven with 
thee, 
Nor plead a lifetime’s love and loyalty ; 
Only, with envy, bid thee watch this face, 
That says so much, so flawlessly, 
And in how small a space ! 


The blending of magic and regret is, 
of course, what makes his verse most 


haunting, but what also tends to isolate 
it from the stream of common human 
associations. Yet the tenderness and 
truth of Mr. De La Mare’s feelings have 
always been such that, however remote 
and even at times eerie the world in 
which his imagination seeks its home 
may have been, his poetry has never 
been precious. And in his later verse, as 
is noticeable in this volume, although a 
world of ghostly beauty still calls him, 
he is less often a fugitive from the high- 
way of the here and now. Doubtless for 
him a phantom lurks in every concrete 
thing, but the fact that more than one 
of these poems, beside the intimate 
tribute of recollection entitled ““Thomas 
Hardy,” suggests an affinity with that 
poet of earthfolk, tends to show that in 
his maturity he has come nearer than in 
his earlier years to reconcile the worlds 
of dream and of fact. Such poems, too, 
as “Oh, Why?” or “Snow” reveal a 
mood of happiness and thanksgiving in 
the beauty of this world undarkened as 
so often in the past by a sense of its 
transitoriness. Indeed, in more than one 
poem he reproves himself for coveting 
what eye cannot see or for being decoyed 
by cheating fantasy. In “Homesick,” for 
example, he writes: 


O Homesick, brood no more ! 

Lovely that sky ; haunted the wandering 
wind ; 

Strange the dark breakers beating on the 
shore 

That never rest, nor any respite find, 

Yet ever call to the lone ghost in thee, 

ee is thy peace, where thy tranquil- 

ity ?” 


Only a wasting fire 

Is this remembrance, cheating day and night 
With vain and unassuageable desire, 

And fleeting phantom pictures of delight. 
And yet, O sleep—friend of my body—be 
Friend to the soul also that thirsts for thee ! 
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And again in “Night”: 


That shining moon—watched by that one 
faint star ! 

Sure now am I, beyond the fear of change, 

The lovely in life is the familiar, 

And only the lovelier for continuing strange. 


The quality of strangeness remains as it 
must in all poetry worthy of the name, 
but there is little here of mere reflec- 
tive waywardness. There is the intense 
observance of small things, of a weed, a 
finger high, for example, and its tiny 
shadow, of a pygmy daisy shining in a 
dark place, or the questing antennae of 
a queen wasp. There are pictures of 
martins or of rooks alive with the flutter 
or the sweep of wings, pictures, too, that 
translate into another medium the work 
of Velasquez and Brueghel. There is the 
inconsequent, meaningful life and talk 
of children reflected in the mirror of 
experience without loss to their impul- 
sive spontaneity, memories, too, of his 
own childhood: 
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Instants of childhood, fresh as when 

My virgin sense perceived them then— 
. Daisy or rainbow, a look, a kiss, 

As safe as if Eternity’s. 


And there are the musings of the ageing 
man who feels “‘a bridge, now nearing” 
where he will walk alone, but who can 
evoke the shade of death with as delicate 
a prosodic daring within the limits of a 
supremely adaptable metrical conven- 
tion as those other strangers who have 
come knocking or calling in the past to 
this poet who knows how to listen to the 
silence: 


‘Waiting to... .’ 
‘Who is ?” 
"Wevare >. . 
Was that the night-owl’s cry ?’ 
‘I heard not. But see! The evening star ; 
And listen !—the ocean’s solacing sigh.’ 
‘You mean the surf at the harbour bar ?” 
‘What did you say ?” 
‘Oh, “waiting.” ’ 
‘ “Waiting ?”— 
Waiting what for ?’ 
‘To die.’ 


Wood engraving by GWEN RAVERAT 


Srom “‘A Sentimental Journey” 
by LAURENCE STERNE (Penguin Illustrated Classics, 6d.) 
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EUROPE’S UNKNOWN LAND 


By Henry 


ROUMANIAN JOURNEY. By Sach- 

everell Sitwell. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
Roumania is probably the least known 
or visited of all countries in Europe. 
Many travellers pass through Bucarest 
on their way to the Black Sea at Con- 
stanza, but few take the trouble to 
wander out into the vast plains or into 
the Carpathian Mountains, which ought 
to tempt climbers and lovers of grand 
scenery. Most people speak of it as a 
Balkan State, though the natives them- 
selves claim to be quite distinct from the 
Balkan peoples, being descendants, as 
their name implies, from the ancient 
Roman colonists in the large Province 
of Dacia. Certainly they retain many 
Latin words in their Slav language, as 
do the Vlachs, who have wandered south- 
ward as far as Pindus. But indeed since 
the Roman age the peoples have been 
so mixed up with Bulgars, Russians, and 
Turks that one can only call them 
Roumanians, while remembering their 
claim to Imperial descent. 

Others know Roumania for its great 
oil-fields where, on the plain between 
Sinaia and Bucarest, the pumps bring 
the flow of oil spouting up from some 
vast subterranean reservoir, as at Baku. 
But it was not for oil-prospecting that 
Mr. Sitwell undertook his month of toil- 
some journey about the country. As is 
well known from his previous books, his 
main interest lies in the arts, especially 
in early paintings and the development 
of architecture between the Greek age 
and the appearance of the baroque and 
rococo. It is the study of the baroque 
that allures him most, and one would 
suppose that his ideal was the great 
monastery of Melk near Vienna. 

But even in Roumania he found 
enough to please and interest him. With 
indefatigable energy he drove from city 
to city (though, to be sure, there are only 
two—Bucarest and Jassy—worthy to be 
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called cities), from village to village, and 
especially from church to church. The 
roads are now so well built that even 
among the Carpathians a car can gener- 
ally pass. Something, of course, 1s lost 
compared with the old days of crawling 
on foot or on mules, but the amount 
that Mr. Sitwell contrived to see within 
a month was astonishing; and what he 
saw is here copiously illustrated with the 
excellent photographs that one expects 
in a Batsford book. He seems to have 
discovered every kind of architecture 
except the purely Classic and the purely 
Gothic. There are remains even of the 
Turkish form and the influence of 
Russia is evident in most buildings. 
Many of the plates remind one of the 
Russian churches in Mr. David Buxton’s 
fine study of them. One may call most 
of them left-handed descendants of the 
Byzantine, and some have the peculiar 
beauty of the Renaissance. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that they have never 
before been so carefully studied and 
depicted. 

But besides the buildings Roumania 
has possessed other arts. El Greco’s 
works are scattered over the world—in 
Toledo, New York, London, and even 
in Dublin; but the finest collection of 
them is in Bucarest. And of other native 
arts the country has _ carpet-making 
(chiefly on the Turkish model), em- 
broidered costumes of great beauty, and 
a music which great composers have 
praised and borrowed. The author de- 
votes many pages to the various tribes 
of gipsies. Liszt himself wrote a book 
upon them, and in a full description 
of the Laetzi, a wild and long-haired 
tribe, he tells how, after making a good 
bargain in horses, 


They looked at the horses again, and as 
if suddenly given the power to express their 
pleasure in the bargain, they flew to their 
violins and cymbals, and began playing in 
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a fury of excitement. The music rose into 
a frenzy of delirium till the dancers were 
breathless and fell to the ground. 


Mr. Sitwell has also much to say about 
the numerous religious and fanatical 
sects that abound in the main provinces 
—the self-mutilating sect of Skoptzi, 
such as used to drive the droshkies in 
old St. Petersburg, the Ascetics of the 
Danube Delta, the Priestless, the Ras- 
kolniki (“Old Believers”) of Russia, the 
Tartars, the Turks, and the hosts of 
wretched Jews, whose wretchedness may 
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soon be increased, for Czechoslovakia 
reaches the Roumanian frontier on the 
north, and if Herr Hitler swallows the 
Sudeten-Deutsch, Transylvania, with its 
large “Saxon” or German population, 
may be his next gulp on his way to 
Bagdad. Happily, all men are mortal, 
but it is no wonder that Jews and other 
Roumanians look across the Dniester 
into Russia as into an “earthly para- 
dise”. Though that must seem strange 
to those of us who remember the former 
Russian pogroms or massacres of the 
Jews. 


THE SECOND VISCOUNT ESHER 
By Leonard Woolf 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
REGINALD VISCOUNT ESHER. 
Vol. I1I—1910-1915. Edited by Oliver 
Viscount Esher. Nicholson and Wat- 
SON. 25S. 

The third volume of Lord Esher’s 

journals and letters covers the years 

1910 to 1915, and so the accession of 

George V, the Home Rule Bill crisis, 

and the first year of the War. It adds 

little to our general knowledge of him 
personally or of his relation to people 
and events. At the end of these five 
critical years he remained precisely what 
he had been at the beginning of them, 
for the Lord Eshers of this world are 
not changed by world wars. That does 
not mean that the third volume is in- 
ferior to its predecessors in interest and 
importance historically. The historian of 
Britain in the early twentieth century 
will find it invaluable, and no one 
who wishes to understand the present 
political and economic situation in this 
country and outside it can afford to 
neglect the second Viscount Esher. He 
deserves close and painstaking study, but 
he must be read with a considerable 
measure of reserve and scepticism. Lord 

Esher belonged to the strange small class 

of kings’ favourites or friends. In the 

nature of things the favourites of kings 


are usually either beautiful women or 
stupid men (though the adjectives can 
sometimes be reversed), and their names 
are forgotten unless they create a scan- 
dal sufficiently great to lose them their 
heads or their master his throne. When 
a favourite, like Lord Esher, is neither 
beautiful nor stupid, he becomes in a 
technical sense a “king’s friend,” an 
invisible presence behind the throne and 
an inaudible voice whispering wisdom 
into the kingly ear, an elder statesman 
of palace back-stairs, a master puller of 
those wires which lead from the king’s 
private apartments to the holders of or 
seekers after office and power. 

Lord Esher won his spurs and position 
under Edward VII, partly from innate 
capacity for the job, and partly because 
of his extraordinary psychological astute- 
ness in handling the monarchical mind. 
The correct thing historically is that, 
when the king dies, the king’s friend or 
favourite becomes Humpty Dumpty; he 
has a great fall, and the last thing that 
the new king’s horses and men want is 
to set him up again. Occasionally this 
rule has been broken throughout his- 
tory. If the favourite has been astute 
enough not to abuse his position and 
offend too many powerful people, and 
if the new king is sufficiently simple- 
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minded, Humpty Dumpty remains upon 
his wall; his position is indeed strength- 
ened and he becomes for the court 
the elder statesman in excelsis, with a 
double halo of his own and the deceased 
monarch’s sagacity. That is what hap- 
pened to Lord Esher under the reign of 
George V, and he made the most of it. 

His journals and letters—particularly 
his journals—show Lord Esher to have 
been even more than most men a patch- 
work of contradictions, of astuteness and 
obtuseness, of good and bad judgment. 
Reading him carelessly, one is inclined 
to say: “What a very clever man!” But 
if you listen attentively to him, you will 
often be inclined to go to the opposite 
extreme and exclaim: “What a stupid 
man!” Neither judgment would really 
be true. Within the circumscribed area 
of his knowledge and experience, he had 
considerable cleverness, which he con- 
trived to use to the last ounce for the 
advantage of himself and of his masters. 
He had studied the trade of courtier 
with immense thoroughness and prac- 
tised it with laborious ability. He had 
great gifts of psychological understand- 
ing, particularly of the weaknesses of 
those who held high posts in the Army, 
the Navy, and the Cabinet. He was 
therefore an admirable go-between when 
it was, say, a question of getting Lord 
French to attend to the business of 
fighting the Germans instead of quar- 
relling with Joffre or Lord Kitchener. 
He was a faithful servant of the Royal 
Family in all its branches, and he often 
gave it the most admirable and ‘intelli- 
gent advice, e.g., to George V on the 
constitutional position of the Crown in 
the Home Rule crisis. 

But the blind spots in his brain and 
emotions were many and remarkable. 
This was probably due partly to his class 
prejudices and partly to the fact that 
his abilities were essentially second-rate. 
It is significant that he thought birth 
control ‘‘wicked” and that, for all his 
psychological acuteness, he never saw 
Mr. Lloyd George’s dynamic ability 
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until, so to speak, it actually hit him in 
the face when that statesman, with the 
help of Lords Northcliffe and Beaver- 
brook, made himself Prime Minister. 
Though he had devoted his whole life 
to the study of politics and was sup- 
posed to be the greatest authority upon 
war and all military matters, his judg- 
ments were often ludicrously inept. For 
instance, in September, 1915, he still 
thought that Mr. Lloyd George was a 
revolutionary of the Girondin type. He 
thought that he would gradually become 
discredited with the other revolution- 
aries and “then the inevitable follows, 
and a more violent orator, Smillie, or a 
Ramsay MacDonald, gets command, and 
Lloyd George’s head is in the basket.” 
It would be difficult to find an example 
of poorer psychological insight or politi- 
cal prophecy. But his military judgment 
was no better. In August, 1914, he 
thought that “if the German Emperor 
is Napoleon the campaign of 1814 will 
repeat itself. If he is not, he is done a 
month hence when Russia advances.” 

One could write much on the light 
which this volume throws upon our his- 
tory. It is not a new light, but it helps 
one to dot the “i” and cross the “t” in 
history. Esher hated democracy, as he 
says himself, and he spent most of his 
life helping the king, the aristocracy, the 
Tory party, and other interested persons 
to sabotage it. He and they, no doubt, 
called this “patriotism,” and, if you 
grant the assumptions of the Court, it 
no doubt was. The only loyalty which 
these people really knew was class 
loyalty, and they were prepared, as the 
story of the Parliament Bill and the 
Home Rule Bill show, to use every 
weapon to prevent political power slip- 
ping from their hands. Their whole 
attitude of mind can be revealed by 
quoting Esher’s remark in a letter to 
Balfour regarding the tactics to be pur- 
sued in the debate in April, 1914, on the 
Army and Ulster: “For the sake of the 
Army it is necessary to establish the guilt 
of the Government.” 
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VWXYZ 
By Stevie Smith 


SCOOP. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Satire is a weapon proper to the angels, 
or at least to the more angelic of our sort; 
a heart in the right place (and well in 
hand), a burning indignation, refined to 
the temper of a steel blade; a reformer’s 
zeal; these are some of its attributes; I 
think of Voltaire and Swift. Coming, to 
our own less glorious days, I am puzzled 
that satire should have fallen so into dis- 
use, for there never was a time more 
proper to its purpose. Mr. Belloc wrote 
Emmanuel Burden some years ago; he 
stands too much alone. 

Burlesque is less exigeant than satire; 
it demands observation and an eye for 
incongruity (the quality that some say 
causes laughter, separates us from the 
beasts and confounds the evolutionist); 
its purpose is entertainment. Burlesque 
is a fencing match at Bertrand’s; satire’s 
foil was never played for fun. 

Scoop is very entertaining. It is a bur- 
lesque of Fleet Street and the Boot 
family. Sometimes the jokes are under- 
lined in a way that becomes tiresome 
because it spoils the joke. Press magnates, 
for instance, are so funny as they are (so 
much with us in the flesh to-day) that it 
is absolutely not advisable to present 
anything of them but a “straight” por- 
trait. Fancy blurs the dear outline. 

Mr. Salter is the straightest portrait in 
this book. He is also, I think, the best 
joke. “Had another bad day at the office, 
dear?” asks his wife every evening. And 
yes, this unfortunate editor may be said 
always to have had “another bad day at 
the office” of Lord Copper, proprietor of 
that really beautiful commercial proposi- 
tion, The Beast newspaper. In colloquy 
with his chief, Mr. Salter has an excellent 
manoeuvre. He never contradicts. “Is 
Tibet the capital of Tokio, Salter?” “Up 
to a point, Lord Copper.” With this for 


a negative, and “definitely” for the Press 
lord’s occasional accuracies, Salter, poor 
devil, comes to terms with life. 

Scoop also contains some excellent ex- 
amples of how one’s foreign editor should 
be informed by cablegram—and how not. 
I am awfully tempted to extend this 
point. Editors hard pressed for space, and 
who want to read about books, anyway, 
might do worse than cultivate in their 
reviewers a respect for the cabled word. 
Undeterred by the high actual cost of 
this sport, but bound “sportingly” to keep 
the rules of condensation, might not all 
within the racket, editors, publishers, 
reviewers, advertisers, benefit? Co-opera- 
tion from the reader must, of course, be 
forthcoming, even upon occasion a high 
degree of mental agility; but if at first the 
new “cabled” reviews were read only by 
acrostic and crossword fans, later I feel 
the public, part-trained as it is upon 
crossheadings of the “Oyster Bars Traffic 
Jam Probe” variety, might respond. In an 
attempt to educate myself in this manner, 
let me crave the reader’s indulgence. 


LORD COPPERS NEWSPAPER QUOTE 
BEAST QUOTE ERRONEOUSLY CON- 
TRACTS WILLIAM BOOT NOT JOHN NOT 
THEODORE COVER ISHMAELIA CON- 
FLICT STOP ARRIVED LOCATION OUT- 
WITS RIVAL JOURNALISTS STOP MAKES 
GOOD HELPED BLONDE BUT ROMANCE 
BUDNIPPED STOP HERO BOOT MUFFS 
RECEPTION LONDON HOMEFLIES BOOT 
MANSION STOP PRESS DINNER ATTEN- 
DED GUEST HONOUR PHONEY THEO- 
DORE STOP PHONEY JOHN GETS 
KNIGHTHOOD HELPED MISSIS STITCH 
MAYFAIR LOVELY STOP DUPE WILLIAM 
PLAYTHING FATE RECONTRIBUTES 
NATURE CHAT BEAST CROSSHEADED 
QUOTE LUSH PLACES QUOTE STOP 
AUTHOR WAUGH TOPFORM FAMILIARLY 
PANS PRESS POLITICS SOCIALITES 
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CITY MINING CONCESSIONAIRES 
HOTELS TRANSPORT POSTS CABLES 
ARCHBISHOP CANTERBURY BUT QUERY 
CONTEXT IMPERIAL CHEMICALS STOP 


As the reader will observe, a little, a very 
little license is permissible in review- 
cabling as opposed to the real thing. If 
this cable were to be charged at the full 
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rate of 1s. 6d. a word, “Ex Exes,” it might 
be boiled down to WRONG BOOT COVERS 
ISHMAELIA, or better still, I should turn to 
Bentley’s phrase book, and something 
like VWXYZ is all that would appear 
on this page. My gratitude to the higher 
mathematicians who compile the code- 
books dear to commerce. VWXYZ is 
enough. 


FROM DEFOE TO THE WEBBS 
By David Thomson 


PERSONS AND PERIODS. Studies by 
G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
It may be that the people of England is 
inarticulate and that—as Mr. Chesterton 
suggested—“it has not spoken yet.” 
But at least it has been happy in the 
sympathy of its students and historians. 
The Webbs, the Hammonds, and the 
Coles form a “family” tradition of their 
own: a unique tradition of scholarly and 
sympathetic social investigation. And so 
when Mr. Cole speaks in turn of Defoe, 
Cobbett, Robert Owen, William Morris, 
and Sidney and Beatrice Webb, we 
listen with attention, for here surely is 
a sequence of social observers and re- 
formers very much after his own heart. 
In his thumbnail sketches of these per- 
sons and their periods he is at his most 
illuminating and charming, and the 
student of social history will find here 
much to interest him. Most of the 
studies in this volume deal with social 
changes in England in the last two 
hundred years. Most of them have 
appeared before. But it is of some value 

to have them set side by side. 

I am told that those who organize 
“sales of work” have a device known as 
the bran-tub. All articles not otherwise 
allocated are carefully wrapped up and 
assembled therein; you pay your money, 
and take your pick. I have no wish to 
be uncharitable of any “sale of work,” 
but I fear that this book savours of the 
bran-tub. Nevertheless, unaccustomed 
juxtaposition may have a value of its 


own, if it connects ideas hitherto unasso- 
ciated. Thus, something may be gained 
by considering Defoe and Cobbett to- 
gether. Defoe’s Tour through the Whole 
Island of Great Britain has its counter- 
part in Cobbett’s Rural Rides. One 
shows us Britain of the 1720’s through 
a tradesman’s eyes, the other shows us 
Britain of the 1820’s through the shrewd 
eyes of a countryman. Both men were 
prolific and effective journalists and 
pamphleteers; and each was shut up in 
Newgate for a seditious libel. “The true- 
born Englishman,” as Mr. Cole says, 
“has a sense of humour; but it does not 
embrace irony. In England a man is 
ironical at his peril.’”’ Defoe found on 
two occasions that a mock-serious tract 
was taken seriously. When the joke was 
pointed out to them, his victims only 
became angrier. He was sentenced to 
“stand in the pillory, where it was hoped 
all parties would unite to pelt him with 
stones and rotten eggs.” 

Thus, in England, does humour 
avenge itself on irony: though it is but 
fair to add that even whilst in prison 
he was allowed to write and to publish 
his Hymn to the Pillory, just as Cobbett 
a century later was allowed to publish 
his Register from Newgate. Not that 
Cobbett’s imprisonment was revenge on 
irony; irony was not his handiest 
weapon. He indulged in “good solid 
cursing that never degenerated into a 
whine or a mere vapouring of despair, 
but bade men gird up their loins and 
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struggle for the right.”” This was some- 
thing that England could understand. 
But she lost her sense of humour for a 
time, in reaction against the French 
Revolution. 

Then, too, it is illuminating to have 
Robert Owen, William Morris, and 
Henry Ford discussed side by side, for 
each has a different conception of the 
nature of human work and its place in 
life. Qwen’s New Lanark and his Vil- 
lages of Co-operation; Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press and his insistence that men can 
find happiness only in work that is 
worth doing; Ford and his Detroit mass- 
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productive specialization; these are three 
contrasting reactions to the Industrial 
Revolution which it is valuable to 
correlate. Thereader can only regret 
that so much of the correlation is left 
to him. 

The introductions to the Everyman 
editions of Marx’s Capital and Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract are analyses of 
particular political and economic texts, 
and have no real place here. Perhaps I 
am too intolerant of bran-tubs; certainly, 
the less bran the better. But still—as I 
Say—you can pay your money and take 
your pick. 


SONATA PATHETIQUE 
By Marie Scott-James 


THE UPWARD ANGUISH. By 
Humbert Wolfe. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
The charm of Oxford is that it fulfils 
the individual dream. Here in this para- 
dise of freedom without responsibility, 
philosophers, politicians, artists, idlers 
and athletes can strike the attitudes they 
most admire. Somewhere, within easy 
reach, there will be kindred spirits to 
criticise and applaud. But to be really 
enjoyed Oxford demands a certain recep- 
tivity which the extremer egotists have 
not acquired. Thus Mr. Wolfe, vain, 
timid, brilliant and easily wounded, suf- 
fered an early disappointment. Arriving 
at Wadham with a scholarship, a social 
inferiority complex and an irrepressible 
intellectual conceit, he found himself 
inexplicably unpopular. His sparkling 
speeches at the Debating Society, his 
readiness to take the lead, his frequent 
references to distinguished friends at 
superior colleges, were coldly received. 
Indeed, his rooms were early invaded by 
a gang of toughs. No one seemed inter- 
ested in his poetic aspirations or his 
religious doubts. Where, he asked him- 
self, were the politicians, the poets and 
the wits? The people about him were 
vulgar gangsters or estimable dullards. 
They were absorbed in rowing and 
what, as a later boon companion de- 
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manded, “does it matter if one piece of 
wood occupied by eight nitwits passes or 
crashes into another similarly occu- 
pied?” Mr. Wolfe, deeply self-absorbed, 
unreceptive of place—except as place is 
represented in literature—and exceed- 
ingly precious, could not externalise his 
dream. The kindred spirits dawdled. 
However, conditions improved as time 
went on. Umberto Wolff, as Mr. Wolfe 
calls himself in these memoirs of an 
Oxford career, quoted Webster with 
good effect at the Wadham Literary 
Society. He got to know Public School 
Boys. He was appreciated by his tutors. 
At last, he discovered or was discovered 
by the intellectuals and was asked at a 
brilliant luncheon-party, “Why have 
you kept us waiting so long?” Instead 
of “Have you heard Pugnose’s latest?” 
he was invited to explore a passage in 
Kant’s prolegomena bearing on _ the 
nature of music. He heard for the first 
time the Sonata Pathétique and reflected 
characteristically that Beethoven “had 
in notes of quiet flame recorded all the 
pathetic failure of the Scholar’s first 
year.” But now the Scholar had arrived. 
Mr. Wolfe is aware of most of the 
nuances of his character as a young man’ 
and he records them with candour and 
skill. What, however, one distrusts in 
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him is the tenacity with which he clings 
to those Oxford values, the tenderness 
for the precious and the affected which 
he still preserves. One suspects that he 
feels for the pseudo-metaphysical con- 
versations here recorded something 
more than the amused affection which 
a mature man has for the elaborate 
silliness of his youth. The undergradu- 
ate in Mr. Wolfe brought him back to 
the Union years afterwards to avenge in 
a scintillating speech the failures of his 
early years. 

Mr. Wolfe’s portraits of the donnish 
life, though conventional, are justly 
drawn. Here are the surfeited examiner, 
“We gather that you have read your 
Thackeray with attention”; the austere 
philosopher, “I myself have a weakness 
for God, but I do not indulge it”; the 
logician reported by Flecker to have 
constructed at his house a balcony de- 
signed to refute Idealism. Then there 
are the Oxford celebrities of the day. 
Raleigh, Rothenstein, Wolmer, Eustace 
Percy, Julian Grenfell flit like shadows 
through these pages. Flecker receives a 
longer and more malicious study. But, 
on the whole, it is not a scene, nor a 
period, nor a way of life that is evoked. 
What we get is a merciless self-portrait 
of a clever, sensitive, and pretentious 
young man. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 
BIRDS. By H. F. Witherby (editor), 
F. C. R. Jourdain, N. F. Ticehurst 
and B. W. Tucker. Vol. I. Crows to 
Flycatchers. Witherby. To be com- 
pleted in 5 volumes, {5 5s. the set 
or 25S. separately. 
The first volume of this eagerly awaited 
work is no disappointment, for it reveals 
a treatment of the British birds upon 
a scale not previously attempted. To 
specialists the principal feature will 
perhaps be the full accounts given, not 
merely of the common British forms of 
each species, but of such Continental 
races of many of them as visit us and 
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of Irish and other local races within the 
British Isles. Thus, for example, the 
authors describe the Continental jay, 
the British jay and the Irish jay, and, in 
addition to the ordinary lesser redpoll, 
give also the mealy, Holbdll’s, Green- 
land, Hornemann’s and Coues’s redpolls. 
As regards most of these occasional visi- 
tors much is told that cannot be learnt 
from observation in this country alone 
—an extreme instance being the citril 
finch, to which two pages of text and a 
plate showing five stages of plumage are 
allotted, though only a single specimen 
has been recorded in Britain. — 

The coloured plates form a feature 
which is in advance of anything of the 
kind previously done. Most bird-books 
content themselves with illustrating, at 
most, a pair of each species in full breed- 
ing condition. Here there is an attempt 
to show adequately the differences of 
plumage due to sex, age and season. 
Very few species are shown in less than 
three figures and many in much more. 
Of the common starling, the reed-bunt- 
ing and the snow-bunting, for instance, 
there are six figures apiece. There are 
also admirable coloured drawings con- 
trasting the head-markings of wagtails 
and of buntings, and a photograph of 
thirteen stages in the feathering of the 
head of the rook. 

The authors have denied themselves 
the pleasures of prose, their text being 
strictly factual and almost telegraphic in 
style. This has enabled them to pack in 
a vast deal of information, which is made 
easy of reference by being arranged, for 
each species, under the same series of 
headings, which include habitat, charac- 
ters visible in the field (an admirable 
feature), voice, display and posturings, 
food and so on. A chart, compiled by 
Mr. H. G. Alexander, gives the song 
periods of the principal singing birds 
in the volume. Altogether this book 
should be of the greatest value both to 
the experienced ornithologist and to the 
intelligent beginner. 

I. A. WiLuiaMs 
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CRITICISMUS 
By Sean O’Faolain 


FROM THESE ROOTS. By Mary M. 

Colum. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Colum’s particular thesis is that 
there is a kind of criticism that trans- 
forms literature: and her general thesis 
is that it has done so in our times by 
breaking down the barriers to the 
human desire for wider experience. It 
may help to clarify this for the reader 
to say that Mrs. Colum has sought two 
main types of critic: Lessing, the man 
who “foresees and directs great move- 
ments in literature”; and Coleridge, 
“who had the ability to penetrate into 
the genesis of a man’s genius, which 
along with the power of creating new 
literary ideas is the mark of that unique 
figure, the creative genius.” Lessing and 
Herder, the one by theory, the other 
by practice, broke away from pseudo- 
classicism and Francophilism; Coleridge, 
in the Biographia Literaria, and with 
Wordsworth, in the Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads, from similar kinds of formalism 
in England. 

No ‘artist is likely to be happy with 
this thesis of the creative critic who 
produces “new ideas” which “direct” 
and “liberate.” One could quote them 
against it by the dozen. “Neither Shakes- 
peare nor Dante did any real thinking,” 
writes T. S. Eliot. “And the relative 
value of the thought current at their 
time ...is of no importance.” Mr. 
John Middleton Murry: “Novelists and 
poets, gua novelists and poets, do not 
really have ideas at all; they have per- 
ceptions, intuitions, emotional convic- 
tions.” “All through history,” says Mr. 
E. M. Forster, “writers while writing 
have felt more or less the same. They 
have entered a common state that it is 
convenient to call inspiration, and 
having regard to that state we may 
say that History develops, Art stands 
still.” Pater, Blake, Yeats have said 
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similar things. The examples are endless. 

If the creative critic, like Mrs. Colum, 
replies that they simply did not know 
what influences were helping them, 
and that these unseen influences are 
“Creative Criticism,” it appears to fol- 
low that these men—being themselves 
critically creative—were not only in- 
spired idiots, but self-inspired idiots 
who failed to inspire other self-inspired 
idiots. So when she comes to Words- 
worth she does not stress the fact that 
he, like Carlyle, said, “I have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at 
my subject,” but lays it down, instead, 
that “Wordsworth wanted, what all 
literary revolutionists wanted, an exten- 
sion of the boundaries of literary expres- 
sion.” These are mere words. The more 
one considers them the less they mean. 
Indeed, her book is full of an unsatisfy- 
ing jargon about “new attitudes to civi- 
lization,” “the way to progress,” “the 
needs of the time,” “new literary doc- 
trines,” ‘the main doctrines,” as if letters 
were a kind of Christian Science. 

That comment on Wordsworth is 
typical. 

Mr. James Joyce, for instance, has 
been asked why he writes “like that” in 
Work in Progress, and he has replied, 
sensibly: “I write in that way simply 
because it comes natural to me to do 
so.” Compare the two—artist and critic. 
The critic will have it that the modern 
artist (she insists on this throughout) is 
wholly self-conscious, aware of what he 
is doing, a man saying coldly, “I see 
something that hasn’t been done, and I 
am going to do it.” On top of that, in 
spite of the artist’s rebuttal, she will 
have it that “Creative Criticism” (the 
supposedly self-conscious artist articula- 
ting his ideas) has liberated the mind of 
the artist over and over again. Stub- 
bornly she refuses to listen to the artist, 
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to see that unawareness can neither 
liberate nor be liberated—except on the 
wholly Determinist presumption, which 
she is not logical enough to accept. She 
is obsessed by her liberation-complex, 
the critic’s power to “extend boundaries” 
and evoke “‘new attitudes to life”; and 
that ends up with a demonstration as 
to how modern letters are “reaching out 

. to a comprehensive expression of 
the whole of human experience.” As one 
writer I have no patience with this kind 
of thing, and I imagine that for most 
people the unkind implications about 
the un-comprehensiveness of everybody 
who wrote before Dr. Criticismus came 
on the scene in the person of Lessing are 
sufficient to point the underlying fallacy, 
i.e., that the subject bears any vital rela- 
tion to the essential merit of a work of 
art. 

There are two books which I recom- 
mend to the consideration of Mrs. 
Colum: Giraudoux’s Les Cinq Tenta- 
tions de La Fontaine, which makes Taine 
look silly—one of her heroes whose 
critical post-mortem on La Fontaine 
worked out, she avers, with the greatest 
possible success; and Dean Sperry’s 
Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax, which sets 
out to prove that the poet’s decline was 
implicit in his “ideas”; and there the 
point is not whether Dean Sperry is 
right or wrong, but that, after an admir- 
ably close and particular exegesis, the 
thesis remains no more than highly 
attractive. 

Mrs. Colum has an agile and brilliant 
intellect; she is appallingly erudite; she 
has plenty of verve; had she confined 
herself to an equally close and particular 
study, avoided over-emphasis, generaliza- 
tions, and jargon, I have not the least 
doubt that she would have produced an 
equally persuasive book. I found her 
book stimulating and interesting, but it 
provoked resistance on every page, and 
something very close to exasperation 
long before its conclusion. It is the type 
of book which could not have been 
written outside America. 
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POOR PEOPLE 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. By Walter 
Greenwood. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


The theme of Mr. Walter Greenwood’s 
new novel of working-class life in Man- 
chester and Salford is not new. But there 
are, after all, only two possible themes 
for a study in the effect of environment, 
and he will not be blamed for choosing 
the one most likely to comfort the reader 
—though the way in which Paula Byron 
finally triumphs is perhaps too uncom- 
mon to make her story typical of her kind. 

William Byron, craftsman and obscure 
pioneer of trades-unionism, is as idealistic 
and uncompromising a figure as ever 
appeared in this sort of novel, and we 
feel that Mr. Greenwood was concerned 
more to depict a class than a flesh-and- 
blood individual. Still, the class existed, 
and we can believe in Mr. Byron. His 
three daughters are also a shade too 
carefully drawn (to illustrate three re- 
actions to poverty) to come to life com- 
pletely—but here again they serve the 
novel’s purpose, and each in her own 
way is a true example of her type. Anne 
gets lost in her environment; Viola, after 
the death of her husband in a pit disaster, 
escapes up the primrose path; and Paula, 
who inherits her father’s idealism and 
reads poetry and goes to operas, gets her 
reward when her son Lance becomes a 
B.B.C. pianist. 

The story sounds too conventional, 
and Paula too good, and too lucky, to 
be true. But it is in his handling of this 
formal pattern, this morality of the 
triumph of endeavour, that Mr. Green- 
wood shows his skill, though it is a 
dramatist’s rather than a novelist’s skill. 
There is the stiffness of stage scenery in 
his description of a Salford street, but it 
is authentic and vivid. And his dialogue 
is so good that as soon as his characters 
open their mouths we can sense the 
squalor of narrow streets and airless 
kitchens and stinking corner-pubs. 


GEORGE ELLIDGE 
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RIMBAUD 
By E. H. W. Meyerstein 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD. By Enid Starkie. 

Faber. 15s. 

Not so many years ago, in England, at 
any rate, in spite of the championship of 
Arthur Symons and John Gray, the name 
Rimbaud connoted hardly more than a 
French symbolist, author of two poems, 
a sonnet on the vowels and Bateau 
Ivre, who ceased writing before his nine- 
teenth birthday, and owed his scandal 
and in part his success to association 
with Verlaine. To-day he has a European 
reputation as the precursor of the latest 
literary schools, and Verlaine’s poetry, 
by comparison, seems at a discount. This 
change of approach, this shifting of 
emphasis from voyou to voyant, sewer to 
seer, is typical of modern youth’s disgust 
at the march of shibbolethization; was it 
not Rimbaud himself who wrote il faut 
étre absolument moderne? 

Nothing so elaborate and so read- 
able as these 425 pages has been done 
on the subject. We have to wait for Mr. 
Gascoyne, true, and Mr. Hare has scored 
an outer, but Miss Starkie has had ter- 
rible practice. She has graded for under- 
standing of the poet by a published study 
of Baudelaire—and there is no doubt 
that Bateau Ivre starts where Le Voyage 
leaves off—and for understanding of the 
colonist by Abyssinian researches pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press; she has 
also read Ballanche and that nineteenth 
century Cornelius Agrippa, Eliphas Lévi, 
and had access to the Doucet and Mata- 
rasso papers, and all Godchot’s discov- 
eries are at her fingers’ ends. And after 
absorbing all this she can be as lucid in 
exposition (no irony here) as the News of 
the World. Never have the scales been 
held so fairly in the matter of the Brussels 
drama; in no other study of Rimbaud 
have I been made to feel that a union of 
poets so short-lived, so violent, so disas- 
trous could, of its very nature, produce 
an ecstasy as clean as Royauté. Where you 


cannot feel with her, you will generally 
find that she has suppressed nothing that 
is relevant. 

With her central contention that Rim- 
baud seriously thought he had become 
God (he said as much of Baudelaire) and 
the rest was “waking, no such matter” I 
cannot wholly agree. It would be equally 
true to say that he thought he had become 
the devil. “Proud as Lucifer” holds good 
of more adolescent poets than Chatter- 
ton, and both Chatterton and Shelley 
dabbled in ceremonial magic. Nineteen- 
twentieth’s of Rimbaud’s disposition, no 
less than the marvellous boy’s, was pride, 
though his suicide, Miss Starkie says, was 
a spiritual one. She shows conclusively 
that Une Saison en Enfer is not a fare- 
well to all, but only to a certain kind of, 
writing. 

What she does not seem to me to realize 
adequately is that poetry is anticipation 
of life, and need not depend on sexual or 
other “experiences.” Comédie en Trois 
Baisers, perhaps the freshest lyrical pic- 
ture of young love after Acmen Septimius, 
was, like Bateau Ivre, a life’s epitome, 
written before the meeting with Verlaine; 
and not Royauté or even L’Aube is more 
poetical than these. She notes in Le Caur 
Supplicié, an agonized gloss no doubt on 
some rude initiation into military com- 
radeship, a turning point in Rimbaud’s 
development. Is that necessary, ask your- 
self, after seven days in a cell at Mazas, 
and a journey from Douai to Charleville 
with a police escort? The tragedy of this 
soldier’s son’s life—Miss Starkie should 
have quoted, as well as merely biblio- 
graphizing, Gaugin’s tribute, at the ex- 
pense of Captain Marchand, of Fashoda 
notoriety, to Rimbaud as the truly pat- 
riotic colonist, for it bears out the vie 
francaise motif in the Satson—was (it can 
no longer be burked) his mother. It is 
interesting to learn that the Wanderlust 
was on her side of the family, but every- 
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thing that happened to her son looks like 
a revolt against the convict discipline 
that she breathed. She was his alpha, if 
God was his omega; the “noir corset” in 
his famous sonnet was hers, and “golfes 
d’ombre” is not so far from his Hugoesque 
nickname for her, “Bouche d’Ombre.” 
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Not the least lesson in his life is that a 
man cannot be cured of a mother by 
putting miles between himself and her; 
home he has to come each time. To the 
full this son paid the terrible price that 
all sons must expect to pay who dare to 
set their wits against such a woman. 


POETRY IN THIS CENTURY 
By Austin Clarke 


POST-VICTORIAN POETRY. By Her- 
bert Palmer. Dent. 12s. 6d. 
As might have been expected, Mr. Her- 
bert Palmer’s survey of poetry during the 
last fifty years cannot be defined in a happy 
or annoying phrase. In the accepted sense 
of the word he is not really a critic: for 
the critic of to-day is too often a person 
who obeys a passing convention or con- 
ceals himself behind a smoke-screen of 
theory. Most critics leave us with the 
impression that they are not really in- 
terested in poetry for its own sake. But 
Mr. Palmer’s zeal cannot be questioned. 
He seems to walk, eat, sleep in terms of 
poetry. We may suspect that every night 
in dreams he sees the Muse or in night- 
mare struggles to defend her from the 
immodest attacks of the Modernists. For 
all its individualism, this survey has 
nothing of that self-complacent egotism 
which so many poets and petty dictators 
have shown in their brief hour of tri- 
umph. Mr. Palmer has obviously deter- 
mined to suppress himself as much as 
possible. But his irrepressible spirit keeps 
popping in like a Poltergeist and pro- 
vides the requisite excitement. Even 
when he is torn by dislike his zeal for 
poetical activity, his insatiable curiosity 
prevent him from that unpardonable 
offence which crept into English letters 
during the Georgian régime—the offence 
of silence. Whether he likes them or not, 
in go the names of scores of poets into 
his chapters. A fundamental generosity 
underlies this craving for comprehensive- 
ness. As a result his survey should prove 
invaluable even as a mere book of refer- 
ence and should also prove a corrective 


to the anthologies which tumble from the 
Press. Good poems get lost or pushed 
aside, and Mr. Palmer is a veritable 
rescue society in himself. 

His judgment is personal, faltering at 
times, uncannily exact when his own tastes 
are in full swing. And this is to his credit: 
he is no respecter of mere success when he 
believes that it has been ill gained. 

On the entire Georgian period in its 
first and second phases, a crucial and 
much misunderstood period, in which 
the pendulum began to swing violently, 
he writes with authority. Of his own 
formative period in pre-War days he 
writes with equal vigour, and his studies 
—argumentative, expostulatory and at 
times curiously motive-searching—on 
Kipling, Masefield, Chesterton, Bridges, 
and others, are individual and construc- 
tive. His awareness of the verbal under- 
currents and the musical transference 
which give homogeneity to English poetry 
is acute. At times, indeed, the similarities 
which he detects seem to spring merely 
from the fact that the tonal range of the 
English language, except in the cases of 
metrical experimentalists, such as Bridges 
and Hopkins, is more limited than he 
suspects. But, being a poet as well as a 
critic, he knows that the tuning-fork has 
played a part in the fashioning of famous 
lyrics. His suggestion that A. E. Housman 
was influenced by Charles Kingsley, for 
instance, is by no means far-fetched. 

We regret that Mr. Palmer did not 
devote a section to the rise of verse drama 
in our time. For verse drama is solving 
many of the wanton symptoms which Mr. 
Palmer and most of us dislike. 
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PSYCHIC POWER 
By Olaf Stapledon 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

This book confronts the scientific mind 
with a grave dilemma. Either we must 
reject the testimony of a very large 
number of persons, including careful 
experimenters and public characters 
whose honesty and intelligence are be- 
yond reproach, or we must abandon the 
assumption that mental activity is always 
dependent on the body and its physical 
environment. 

The genuine scientific spirit, the dis- 
position to observe accurately and infer 
dispassionately, is a frail and precious 
growth. It flourishes only within the well- 
established spheres of scientific research. 
On the still lawless frontiers of knowledge 
its hold is precarious. Moreover, in every 
field insincere reporting and dishonest 
reasoning seem to be increasing: 

But let us always remember that what 
ought to be preserved is the scientific 
spirit itself, not any particular scientific 
doctrine or system of doctrines. The true 
scientist must shun not only the older 
kind of superstition, but also the more 
modern and equally superstitious belief 
that phenomena inconsistent with ortho- 
dox scientific theory must necessarily be 
illusory. 

The reader who has no first-hand 
knowledge of supernormal phenomena 
must judge a book of this kind partly 
by its general method and temper. Does 
it “taste” like a really scientific work? 
Emphatically this book does. That is why 
it is so disturbing. Mr. Tyrrell cautiously 
summarizes the evidence for believing 
that at least a minority of people are 
capable of telepathy, clairvoyance, pre- 
cognition and _ retrocognition. These 
powers he regards as modes of a 
single power of apprehending events 
through some instrumentality other 


than the physical. He describes all 
the most important work that has been 
done in this field, including his own pro- 
longed and thorough research. In his 
view supernormal powers are very de- 
pendent on the subject’s general mood. 
In the wrong “atmosphere” they vanish. 
His own work was done mostly with a 
subject who was not only very sensitive 
but also a friend of long standing. The 
experiments were controlled and auto- 
matically recorded by ingenious electri- 
cal devices which eliminate the possibility 
of self-deception. 

The latter part of the book is con- 
cerned with the bearing of mediumistic 
phenomena on the problem of survival. 
According to Professor C. D. Broad the 
evidence does at least suggest that some 
kind of “psychic factor,” some disem- 
bodied and devitalized memory-trace, 
somehow persists after death, and may 
be picked up by a medium. Mr. Tyrrell, 
on the other hand, believes that the 
medium’s behaviour can be reasonably 
explained only on the theory that it is 
being influenced by a living, intelligent 
personality, recognizably identical in 
crucial respects (both of knowledge and 
temperament) with a particular person 
known to have died. He does not, how- 
ever, suppose that the surviving mind is 
wholly identical with that of the de- 
ceased person during his life-time. It 
shows strange aberrations and gaps of 
knowledge. At death, seemingly, the per- 
sonality disintegrates, to re-integrate in 
a new form with the same “I-principle” 
as that which formerly animated the de- 
ceased. If I understand the theory the 
individual is to be conceived as a persist- 
ing but profoundly changing manifesta- 
tion of some sort of universal spirit. 

The theory is interestingly stated but’ 
obscure, particularly about the “I-prin- 
ciple.” And the evidence itself seems still 
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too slight and confused to give the theory 
solid support. Moreover, one cannot 
overlook the fact that the “communi- 
cators” never afford any plausible infor- 
mation about life “on the other side.” 
The champions of survival say that the 
other life must be so different from this 
life that it can be described only in par- 
ables. No doubt. But the parables are 
barren. They merely rehash this life. 
They afford no hint of new experience. 
The ‘‘communicators” give one an im- 
pression that they are mentally stuck, 
though wriggling, like flies in jam. 

But whatever the truth, Mr. Tyrrell’s 
theory is very suggestive. It is a cautious 
and yet imaginative attempt to solve the 
problem not with a plain “yes” or “no,” 
but with concepts specially devised to 
fit the evidence. This is the true method 
for the advancement of science. Mr. 
Tyrrell and his fellow-workers must 
be regarded as bold but level-headed 
pioneers exploring the coasts of a vast, 
dark continent. 


MR. MACNEICE 


THE EARTH COMPELS. By Louis 

MacNeice. Faber. 6s. 
I fancy admirers of Mr. MacNeice’s last 
book of verse may be a little disappointed 
in his new collection, for with the best 
will there is a good deal of stuff in it that 
one can only call minor poetry. But this 
should not deter anyone from reading 
the book, for Mr. MacNeice remains one 
of the most sheerly individualistic and 
alert of his contemporaries, and he now 
exhibits an increasingly assured tech- 
nique—a new steely lyricism is evident, 
and his cunning and unforced rhyme 
schemes are extremely fascinating. 

Mr. MacNeice sees our civilization as a 
very shabby affair. 


a world of slums 
Where any day now may see the Gad- 
arene swine 
Rush down the gullets of the London tubes 
When the enemy, x or y, let loose their gas. 
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Often, in fact, he records a cosmic pur- 
poselessness. ; 

Some writers faced with a situation 
for which they see no remedy might 
take refuge in moralizing, or in weaving 
dreams—but this is not Mr. MacNeice’s 
way. Others might seek consolation in 
personal relationships; Mr. MacNeice 
inclines towards this attitude, but, un- 
happily for all, the shadow of a private 
grief falls across his verse, the sense of 
loss remaining on the level of the par- 
ticular. This is not interesting. In “the 
hatred of hatred, the assertion of human 
values,’ Mr. MacNeice does see a faint 
hope for humanity, and so, when he 
turns from the contemplation of larger 
issues, the poet, though disaster is always 
at his elbow, faces up to the tangible 
world, to the everyday existence of 
ordinary people, shoddy though they 
may be. He becomes a sort of roving 
reporter; he writes incisively of his 
Irish childhood, visits Iceland, visits the 
Hebrides (excellent poems from these 
places); he is there during the Christmas 
shopping, in the football crowds, at the 
circus; he has (but not without irony) a 
homage to clichés, a song for domes- 
ticity: 


Those who ignore disarm. The domestic 
ambush 

The pleated lampshade the defeatist clock 

May never be consummated and we may 
never 

Strike on rock beneath the calm 
upholstering. 


Again and again one is struck by the 
accuracy of his vision, the sharpness of 
his response; generally he prefers simile 
to metaphor, he never uses a woolly 
phrase (or, for that matter, a romantic 
one). No one now (if they ever did) can 
call Mr. MacNeice “obscure”; here is a 
clean, hard poetry which is not without 
its subtle, or critical, overtones, which 
illuminates from the angle of an ex- 
tremely sensitive observer the world 
with which we are all familiar. 


A. C. Boyp 
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THE POPE 
By Ashley Sampson 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI. 
By Monsignor Fontenelle. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


The Pope is probably at once the most 
public and the most private individual 
in Europe—one who is, in a unique 


sense, in the eye of the whole world; ~ 


and yet one whose private thoughts 
and wishes are less known than that of 
any other illustrious personage. For the 
Vatican possesses a glamour and a 
secrecy that has been the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of historians for at least a 
thousand years. A biography of the pre- 
sent Pope, from a canon of St. Peter’s 
“who has constantly been in close con- 
tact with him,” is bound to excite a good 
deal of imaginative expectation; and it 
is almost tragic to reflect that this book 
is a grand opportunity lost. 


It is lost because to Monsignor Fon- 
tenelle’s mind the pageantry of canoniza- 
tions and the picturesque ceremonies of 
court life at the Vatican would seem to 
be of greater significance than the stir- 
ring political and religious events of the 
past twenty years which have so often 
found their centre in Rome; but it must 
be admitted that his descriptions are 
both graphic and imposing. His book 
only becomes deplorable when he slurs 
over such vital questions as the Pope’s 
problematic attitude to the Abyssinian 
campaign; and attempts to drug the 
reader’s mind with the anodyne of ex- 
cessive adulation. It is not very difficult 
for the wary to see how blinded Canon 
Fontenelle, despite his ability, can be- 
come whenever the Holy Father's 
reputation is at stake; and he can 
say in regard to the Temporal Power, 
with a placid assurance that defies 


humour: 


It is necessary that the Holy See, having 
supra-national character, the Pope, in his 
quality as visible Head of the Church, would 
not, and could not, appear to be subject to 
any temporal power. When and how 
would this famous “Roman Question”? be 
settled? Certainly Pius XI would not 
anticipate God’s appointed time in so 
grave a matter, but his well-informed 
political sense, or, better, his intuition of the 
paths of Providence, would not let the 
opportunity pass. - 

Perhaps there is here a flaw in the 
translation; but it is typical of the book’s 
method whenever the danger zone of 
political controversy is entered, and one 
is tempted to wish that the book as a 
whole was as naive! The best part is 
that in which Monsignor Fontenelle 
vindicates the Pope’s action in the con- 


JANUS 
WEATHERCOCK 


by 
JONATHAN CURLING 


The life story of the notorious 
literary criminal, Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, is here told for the 
first time with amply documented 
detail. ‘“‘ This seems to me an 
admirably written, excellently printed 
work, surely the final placing of 
Wainewright.” Hugh Walpole—The 
Book Society News. 
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demnation of the Action Frangais; but 
if we are led to hope that from this he 
will construct a catholic social philo- 
sophy for the modern world, based 
upon similar Papal pronouncements, 
we ‘shall be doomed to disappointment. 
For Canon Fontenelle is generally as 
unwilling to draw deductions from such 
pronouncements as he is eager to adulate 
them. 

It would therefore seem that it is 
the purpose of the book which is at 
fault rather than its actual achievement. 
Canon Fontenelle has not so much 
actually missed an opportunity as he 
has failed to see that the opportunity 
existed. 


MR. FACING-BOTH-WAYS 


JANUS WEATHERCOCK. By Jona- 

than Curling. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 
Janus Weathercock, of the “London 
Magazine,” was Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright, a foppish litterateur well known 
to Lamb and his circle, used as a scoun- 
drelly prototype by Dickens and Bulwer 
Lytton, and embalmed in an essay by 
Oscar Wilde full of artistic inaccuracies. 
Had he confined himself to his man- 
nered, Elianesque, gimcrack efforts in 
the “Magazine,” a footnote in an article 
by Mr. Edmund Blunden would have 
sufficed for him. But he went two better 
than that. 

He set up as a lavish expert in the art 
of what Mario Praz has called Satrapism, 
“the lustful, imaginary self-identification 
with an Oriental monarch,” and the 
garish triviality of this side of his life, 
glowing like some purple patch from 
Dorian Gray, has a certain interest 
which no doubt persuaded Wilde to dis- 
tort the truth stylishly when he wrote 
of Wainewright. His cats, his king hum- 
ming-birds in spirit, his cornelian in 
the likeness of Juppiter Aegiochus. his 
Norman prick-spur and his ‘broken 
patera, believed to be Phoenician”— 
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the trappings of the chamber in which 
he imaginatively outdid the luxury of 
Sardanapalus—make an odd, a diverting 
catalogue. 

But Wainewright was more than a 
voluptuary day-dreaming of Eastern 
blisses. He was more than a dilettante 
toying with the neat little paintings 
which are here reproduced, with literary 
kit-kats and all the affectations of dandy- 
ism. He was a forger, a thief, and almost 
certainly a murderer. He elaborated 
various schemes for cheating the insur- 
ance companies, and when he found that 
none of them served to keep him in 
funds he contrived, by one way and 
another, that several of his connections 
should insure their lives for tidy sums 
and then mysteriously die, leaving him 
to collect on their policies. Ultimately 
he was caught and sent to Australia, 
which brutalized him till he became a 
byword for savage cynicism. His charac- 
ter had in it many of the highlights of 
a melodramatic villain, to judge from 
the large number of contemporary des- 
criptions of him which Mr. Curling has 
assembled, and Dickens, Lytton, de 
Quincey, Talfourd, Wilde, and the 
others who considered him have chosen 
to emphasize them. 

He was obviously a genuine weather- 
cock of a man, incalculable, many-sided. 
His friends and enemies have left an 
extraordinarily contradictory set of im- 
pressions of him for us to sift. One fact 
at least emerges from Mr. Curling’s care- 
ful, well-documented biography: he was 
not merely the villain double-dyed which 
the Victorian writers made him out to 
be. If he was a flaneur, he was a compre- 
hensively so. But he dabbled too far, and 
that did for him. Having tried his hand 
at most of the refined pursuits, he made 
the mistake of forgetting that murder 
should be considered as one of the fine 
arts. This is the first full biography of 
him to be published, though hosts of 
people have written more briefly about 
him. It is very entertaining. 

RonaLD Lewin 
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ALLEGORY AND THE HUMANIST 
By Charles Williams 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. By J. W. 

Mackail. Longmans. 13s. 6d. 
Professor Mackail’s latest book is a strong 
shoot on our grand academic tree of 
criticism. It is exact in scholarship, rich 
in allusion, flowering in delicate detail 
and suggestive comment. “Two thousand 
years’ tradition” of literary civility have 
gone to produce it, both in the style and 
in the contents. The papers he has re- 
printed (and often rewritten) to form it 
“follow,” in his own words, “at con- 
spicuous points . . . the long chain of 
lights which extends from ancient 
Greece and Rome down to the present 
day”; from the Value of Greek, through 
Horace and Virgil, Dante and Ariosto, 
Erasmus on.War, Bentley’s Milton, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the Romantics, and 
Ruskin, with a few more general papers 
on more general subjects. 

They differ not only in their professed 
subjects but in their separate appeals. 
Thus The Italy of Virgil and Dante has 
an illuminating topical interest, with 
its intimations of the identity of a part 
of the Italian frontier under Augustus 
and according to the Treaty of London 
of 1915. The paper on Bentley is an 
agreeable judgment on the value as well 
as the absurdity of that unfortunate 
specialist’s work. That on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress points out many admirable 
details which may have been neg- 
lected (though I am sorry so judicious 
a critic finds Mercy pert). And so with 
all. 

Sometimes, however, Professor Mackail 
puts out a light with extraordinary 
vigour. He unexpectedly suppresses the 
Holy War, and not only by itself but 
the whole kind of writing to which it 
belongs. “‘Allegories, if they are nothing 
more than allegory, are always tedious. 
For proof of this we need not go beyond 
Bunyan’s own Holy War.” What! the 
dreadful drum of Diabolus sounding 
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through terrified Mansoul—tedious? or 
the vain efforts of Mr. Loth-to-Stoop to 
gain a sympathetic hearing from the 
golden-headed Prince? or the mere 
names, strange and moving, of the 
Lord Secretary or the Lord Willbewill? 
or the long and superb catalogue of 
the Doubters? or—but I cling to that 
light, and indeed (more shyly) to the 
whole Light of Allegory. 

Allegories without great art are 
tedious, of course, but with it their 
precise patterned beauty arouses a 
peculiar pleasure. Professor Mackail says 
that “in the Faerie Queene the allegory 
is only in the way.” But surely only 
because Spenser often neglects to carry 
the allegory through; his imagination 
was more moral than metaphysical, and 
he cannot always manage incident on 
the high philosophical level. For ex- 
ample, Temperance is overthrown by 
Chastity, as he very well may be, but 
then he becomes angry, and Magnifi- 
cence has to calm him down—not a 
very satisfactory climax 

Professor Mackail objects to the whole 
nature of Allegory; he says it became an 
obsession with the medievals, which is 
true enough. But he goes on to speak of 
“the enigmatic Gryphon of the Pur- 
gatorio” as being there “merely, as it 
would seem, to perplex us in puzzles.” 
But what is there puzzling in the 
Gryphon, or in the great, tender, and 
terrible invention by which the twy- 
natured beast is mirrored in the actual 
eyes of the Florentine girl, and love 
understands in the beloved the image 
of Godhead and Manhood? It is, surely, 
a quite common experience, and if 
Allegory can give us that glory. ! 

Professor Mackail does not care for 
those excelling diagrams. But for—may 
we say?—more direct methods his devo- 
tion is as real as his industry and his 
scholarship instructive. 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


THE MOON IS FEMININE. By Clemence 
Dane. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A fantasy woven from Regency Brighton, a 
sombre beau of the period, a warm-hearted 
young lady and a strange sea-sprite. Miss 
Dane’s subject is the struggle between the 
humanity of the woman and the magic of the 
merman for the soul of Henry Cope, himself 
descended from a fairy. It is a struggle which 
ends quite arbitrarily (even within its own 
convention) with the physical sacrifice of the 
girl. Elegant, gracefully written but uncom- 
pelling, Miss Dane’s story suffers from an 
inadmissible mixture in the telling of arti- 
ficiality and romance. 


ROSE AND SYLVIE. By Ethel Mannin. 
Jarrolds. 8s. 6d. 

Rose is a servant girl who runs away with her 
employer’s child. When Miss Mannin writes 
of Rose and Sylvie together, she does not fail 
to arouse the sympathy for two lonely children 
of different classes which she seeks. The rest 
of her material—harsh magistrate, inhuman 
employer, stupid policeman, enlightened colony 
for young offenders—is vitiated by a crudely 
propagandist treatment. 


PRAY FOR THE WANDERER. By Kate 

O’Brien. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A curiously calm, shadowy Ireland emerges 
from Miss Kate O’Brien’s too literary story of 
an Irish writer who returns to his native land 
to recover from a love affair, fails to recover 
and goes back unsolaced to his work. The 
writer himself and the charming family with 
whom he stays are unconvincing. But Nell, 
the remote, medizval girl, fanatically chaste, 
who refuses to comfort him, is an authentic 
Irish portrait. 


BIRD UNDER GLASS. By Ronald Fraser. 
Cape. 73. 6d. 
Brilliant detail of England and Spain at the 
beginning of the Civil War gives a contem- 
porary existence to this allegory of the spirit 
and senses. Stony, the scientist, represents pure 
intellect, his wife, Marisol, is emotion dis- 
covering itself through varieties of experience. 


The apex of the spiritual triangle is a Harley 
Street physician who has become Prior of a 
Carthusian monastery. But for its direct 
points, perspicacity and promiscuity of the 
pretty Marisol, this charming story might have 
emerged from late Victorian times. 


TIME WILL KNIT. By Fred Urquhart. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
This running sketch of a working-class family 


‘in Scotland has the pace, the genuine intensity 


of traditional life. Realism and humour are 
seldom as naturally combined as here: and, 
as befits the land of Burns, the humour can be 
of the earth, earthy. Aunt Bella and Aunt Kate 
are a captivating pair, but Mr. Urquhart relies 
on a modern technique of shifting angles rather 
than on sheer characterization. This gives 
episodic variety and a sense of ultimate 
symbolic values. But in some of the subjective 
scenes, especially of the war, the author’s own 
voice is heard, indignant and wise after the 
event. 


LUCY AND AMADES. By Esther Meynell. 
Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 

Mrs. Meynell’s story of how Lucy Withers, 
heiress to the family estate, elopes with Amades, 
the brilliant young Italian pianist, rears a 
perfect family, and is very happy with her 
husband and his music, is soothing rather than 
convincing. We feel nothing. Mrs. Meynell 
tells us what happens and we believe her 
because, although there is no compelling 
reason why we should, it is pleasant to do so. 
Her mind is sensitive and amiable, she loves 
the beautiful and antique, her style is daintily 
archaic, and her story like a charming, 
romantically melancholy daydream by Mr. 
Charles Morgan. 


1649: A NOVEL OF A YEAR. By Jack 
Lindsay. Methuen. 10s. 
A panoramic novel of England in the year 
when Cromwell, leader and protector of the 
landowners and the rising merchant class, 
found himself threatened on the Left by Com- 
munists then called Levellers. Deftly indi- 
vidualized yet typical of a society parallel in 
many ways to our own, Royalists, mystical 
Puritans, farmers, merchants, ladies and 
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prostitutes meet and interrelate in this closely 
documented drama of the struggle for life of 
a premature political movement, and _ its 
destruction for two centuries. Mr. Lindsay’s 
writing is compact, easy and vivid, he re- 
creates the spirit of those revolutionary times, 
and his “eye-witness” description of Charles’ 
execution is brilliant. 


ANTHEM. By Ayn Rand. Cassell. 6s. 

An imaginative satire on the totalitarian State 
in the remote future. Equity 7-2521 refuses to 
be a cipher. He rediscovers electricity, elopes 
with a pretty girl labelled Liberty 5-3000. In 
the Uncharted Forest the lovers find a house 
with books which have survived from our 
long-vanished civilisation. So their real 
adventures begin. 


MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. By John 
Brophy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Brophy analyses the unreasonableness of 
human nature, but scarcely solves the prob- 
lem he propounds. Edmund Croft, an English 
painter staying in Budapest, falls in love 
(respectfully) with another man’s wife. Mean- 
while, he is painting a portrait of the man’s 
mistress. Budapest, a small, gossipy city, where 
everyone knows everyone else’s business, is 
described with gusto and obviously first-hand 


knowledge. The story owes much of its 

attraction to the unusual setting. 

CANCEL ALL VOWS. By Lilo Linke. 
Constable. 78. 6d. 


A sensitive novel dealing with the lives of 
German refugees from Nazism living in Paris, 
and the varying effects of poverty, uprooting 
and unemployment. Her central character, a 
man already embittered and self-enclosed by 
the loss of a leg in the War, in his relations 
with his mother and his friends, is well under- 
stood. But Miss Linke writes with more under- 
standing than imagination, and her novel is 
rather a document than a work of art. 


NOR THE YEARS CONDEMN. By Robin 
Hyde. Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. 
This New Zealand novel tells the extra- 
ordinary post-War story of John Douglas 
Stark, whose war experiences included im- 
prisonment in Le Havre and recommendation 
for the V.C. Typically Stark cannot readjust 
himself to civilian life, and his difficulties are 
increased by a rebel temperament inherited 
from his Delaware Indian father and Spanish 
mother. His prototype actually lives in Auck- 
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A MANDRAKE 


Srom “Herbals,” by AGNES ARBER. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 215.) 


land to-day, but the book is something more 
than a fictional biography. The author has a 
sense of character and writes a poet’s prose. 


ENGLISH RUE. By Martin Hare. Heinemann. 
os. 6d. 

A novel of homesickness and frustration. The 
rather conventional characters and the rather 
unconvincing story seem merely designed as 
vehicles for the all-enveloping mood of senti- 
mental nostalgia. Roger and Nan fall in love 
in their youth, but each marries someone else. 
At length when they are both free, they marry. 
Miss Hare observes detail carefully, and has 
some amusing incidents, but a haze of un- 
reality hangs over everything. 


TOWERS IN THE MIST. By Elizabeth 
Goudge. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

A novel about Oxford in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is a very domestic picture of the 
numerous children of Gervas Leigh, Canon of 
Christchurch, painted in simple lines and 
bright colours. We are introduced to an Oxford 
where there was a pig-market in the High, and 
many of the undergraduates were twelve or 
not much more. Miss Goudge’s attitude 
towards the Elizabethans is rather elder- 
sisterly. 

THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN. By Yvonne 

Cloud. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

This is more like a debating society than a 
novel. But the subject of the debate, or the 
story, the demolition of a row of slum houses 
which happen to be exquisite examples of 
eighteenth-century architecture, and the erec- 
tion of luxury flats on their site, is of general 
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interest. If some of the characters tend to be 
embodied points-of-view and rather more 
high-minded, articulate, and consistent than 
is natural, others, particularly Grinch, the 
estate agent, are well drawn. 


TALES BY NEW ZEALANDERS. Edited by 
CG. R. Allen. British Authors’ Press. 73. 6d. 
In some of her New Zealand stories Katherine 
Mansfield created what might almost be re- 
garded as an indigenous art-form, but that 
brief candle flamed alone, and there have only 
been imitators since. It can be said for some 
of the tales in this volume, however, that they 
clearly convey the peculiar atmosphere of the 
New Zealand scene, and one piece by Miss 
Robin Hyde, The Little Bridge, is a truly 
remarkable pastiche in the Maori tradition. 


THE UGLY DACHSHUND. By G. B. Stern. 
Cassell. 6s. 

This is the “‘Ugly Duckling” story transferred 
from the bleak north to the gilded lily atmo- 
sphere of the Riviera, with the emphasis deli- 
cately shifted. Tono was a Great Dane who 
had been brought up with dachshunds, and he 
believed himself to be a dachshund too—a 
dachshund who was somehow odd, wrong, 
unlovable. It is a delightful comedy ; Erda, 
the eldest dachshund, and Voltaire, the griffon, 
have that worldliness in miniature which is 
one of the delights of Hans Andersen. Tono’s 
final enlightenment is a charming climax. 


FICTION (Detective) 


APPOINTMENT WITH DEATH. By Agatha 
Christie. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Christie at her best is possible if unusual 
in her plot and masterly in her surprise ; but 
every once and again she throws credibility to 
the winds and gallops off across the map on a 
lighthearted, death-dealing holiday. So in 
Cards on the Table, a book or two ago ;. and so 
again now, in the tale of the American family 
held in thrall by the monstrous old woman 
whose reign of terror is only brought to an end 
by sudden and fortunate death. Anybody 
might, and should have killed her, and Mrs. 
Christie’s secret is as well kept—and her sur- 
prise as dramatically stage-managed—as ever. 
But these characters in that situation, and 
Poirot’s ear at the window, ask us to take more 

for granted than we gratefully can. 


MURDER BY BURIAL. By Stanley Casson. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
An engagingly ingenuous, diverting entertain- 
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ment by a distinguished archzologist, evidently 
more accustomed to re-creating past civiliza- 
tions than to assembling the Meccano pieces 
of contemporary crime. ‘“Baffling,” says the 
cover; but nothing, surely, could be less 
baffling than the treacherous manner in which 
the good Canon of Kynchester met hislamented 
death. Yet there is plenty of conscious as 
well as unconscious humour in this freshly- 
imagined episode of a genuine antiquarian at 
loggerheads with the half-baked leader of a 
new Romano-British party ; and Constable 
Whitstable and the Inspector strike one as 
men with a future, if their creator can be 
persuaded to abandon his cultural experiments 
with aspirates and quaint rustic addresses, and 
learn how to make a local police force talk. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


WINGS OF SONG: an Autobiography. By 
Lotte Lehmann. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

Nothing is wanting to make this the classical 
biography of the prima donna. Poverty and 
parental opposition are overcome by perse- 
verance and the patronage of a charming and 
enlightened aristocratic family: and then, 
after the first struggles, the record is of success 
following success. The authoress appears, at 
the end as at the beginning of the story, a 
naive and impulsive child, truly German and 
not Viennese, with her great physical energy 
and her simple and unbounded enthusiasms. 
An emotional, generous-hearted book, devoid 
of jealousies and full of the filial and canine 
devotions which so endear their idols to the 
modern public: to the more sophisticated 
admirers of Mme. Lehmann’s voice, possibly 
an enigma and certainly an embarrassment. 


WITHOUT KNOWING MR. WALKLEY. 
By Edith Olivier. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Miss Edith Olivier’s reminiscences of Victorian 
and Edwardian country life are pleasantly 
readable though less amusing than the opening 
pages lead one to hope. The spacious Wilt- 
shire rectory, whose women spent whole morn- 
ings “doing the roses,” whose family prayers 
were a formidable institution, and whose head 
subordinated the whole household to his iron 
and Puritanical will is evoked with a respectful 
irony. Since the Archbishop of Good Family 
envisaged as a husband for Miss Olivier by her: 
father failed to put in an appearance, she 
stayed in her various Wiltshire drawing-rooms, 
observing the rustic life about her, collecting 
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local legends, and in later years writing her 
elegant books. 


WALLENSTEIN: SOLDIER UNDER 
SATURN. By Francis Watson. Chatto and 
Windus. 15s. 

A thoroughly satisfactory biography, to which 
the author has given the utmost care and the 
reader can give the most respectful attention. 
If there is in it a fuller sympathy for Wallen- 
stein than he—possibly—deserves, there is no 
sentimentality, no tampering with history in 
order to produce a good story. The man who 
tried to sustain an Empire against disintegra- 
ting Nationalisms has a peculiar interest at the 
present time, and Mr. Watson very clearly 
shows his greatness as a soldier, an organizer, 
and a tactician in circumstances that 
were changing the course of European 
history. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA. 
By Katherine Mayo. Cafe. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Mayo has retold, with fresh- materials 

collected from many sources, a forgotten 

incident of the War of Independence, when, 

as retaliation for enemy “‘atrocities,”? Washing- 
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ton threatened to execute a British prisoner. 
His “dilemma’”’ arose from the discovery that 
the only victim at his disposal was young Capt. 
Asgill, captured at Yorktown and guaranteed 
immunity by both the French andthe American 
high commands. Miss Mayo has expounded 
his problem and its resolution, not without 
repetitions, clichés and rhetoric, but with a 
saving balance of sympathies and skill in 
weaving a many-stranded story. 


AMBASSADOR TO BISMARCK. By 
Winifred Taffs. Muller. 15s. 
The subject of this memoir, Lord Odo Russell, 
who became Lord Ampthill in 1880, went to 
Berlin as British Ambassador after the Franco- 
Prussian War and achieved the difficult feat 
of impressing the Iron Chancellor by his 
honesty and courage. Miss Taffs, a trained 
historian writing under the auspices of the 
University of London, traces with admirable 
sobriety and point, his brilliant career from 
1872 to an early death in harness in 1884. 
The main topics treated are the rise of the 
new German Empire, the Eastern Question of 
the ’seventies and the immediate consequences 
of the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 


TWO NOVELISTS WITH A WORLD PUBLIC 


Thomas Mann 


JOSEPH IN 
EGYPT 


It tells the story of Potiphar’s 
wife, set against the brilliant back- 
ground of Egyptian life. 


News Chronicle :—‘‘He holds history, re- 
ligion, and the character of mankind in 
the palm of his hand.” 

Manchester Guardian:—‘‘Steeped in magic 
beauty.”” 

New York Times:—‘‘A literary event of the 
first magnitude.”’ 


Nearly 20,000 copies sold in U.S.A. 


Two volumes. 15s. net 


Arnold Zweig 


THE CROWNING 
OF A KING 


‘Here Zweig carries on his great 
fictional portrait of the contem- 
porary world, so brilliantly begun in 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa. 


The new. book counterpoints 
strong personal drama against 
titanic world conflict, and bares 
the first-growth of the spirit which 
is dominating Europe to-day. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
560 pages. 9s. 6d. net 


Secker and Warburg 
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TWILIGHT IN VIENNA. By Willi Fris- 
chauer. Collins. 12s. 6d. 
As a journalist in Vienna, Herr Frischauer 
knew Dollfuss and Schuschnigg well ; but it 
is not of celebrities or high politics that he 
writes. His book, rather hurried, and sometimes 
rhetorical in manner, is an impression of post- 
War Vienna from the point of view of the ruined 
middle class. He tells one story after another of 
the consequences of inflation, unemployment 
and civil strifeon the lives ofrespectable persons, 
young and old—the struggle with poverty, the 
collapse of moral standards, the incessant 
temptations to petty crime and armed violence. 


SHADOWS OF LIFE AND THOUGHT. 
By Arthur Edward Waite. Selwyn and Blount. 
158. 

While correcting the proofs of his edition of the 

Hermetic philosophers, Mr. Waite once shared 

an office with Horatio Bottomley. Later, pur- 

suing his researches into the literature of 
mysticism, he acted as the first London 
manager for Horlick’s Malted Milk. But the 
business world which now and then gave him 
subsistence penetrates only faintly into this 
leisurely story of a life spent in unravelling the 
history of Rosicrucianism and Freemasonry 
and searching for gleams of the true light in 
the doings and documents of occult societies. 

His meditative pages are touched often with a 

gracious wisdom, but only readers of similar 

interests will be drawn to follow his pilgrimage 
through all the curious byways and encounters 
so patiently recorded here. 


THE ENIGMATIC CZAR. By Maurice 
Paleologue. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
Amateurs of the Napoleonic period and its 
aftermath will find much that is enlightening 
in this study of the Emperor Alexander I of 
Russia, though the general reader may feel 
that M. Paleologue (some time French Am- 
bassador in Russia) overrates the fascination 
of his subject’s character. The rounded periods 
of ambassadorial writing have a faintly irri- 
tating effect, but the book makes clear the 
reactions of Alexander to the event of his time. 
But the man who connived at his father’s 
murder was romantically “liberal,” and 
haughtily autocratic, a sensualist who ended 
as a sort of mystic, perhaps as a religious, 
remains an enigma and not an attractive one. 


CRIPPLED SPLENDOUR. By Evan John. 
Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 

This picture of James I of Scotland living as a 

poet and a captive in England, taking part in 
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Henry V’s French campaigns, and ruling over 
stormy and divided Scotland, is an able piece 
of work. Mr. John has given the complicated 
story a dramatic unity without making any 
important changes in historical fact. His keen 
sense of character brings to life James I, 
Henry V, Henry’s brothers and the barbaric 
lords of Scotland. Everyone talks twentieth- 
century English, or Scots, and one feels no 
sense of incongruity. 


LITERARY 


ON SHELLEY. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

Three delightful little essays in literary detec- 
tion, that last infirmity of noble minds. Mr. 
Edmund Blunden gropes cautiously among 
the rumours which surround Shelley’s expul- 
sion from Oxford. Mr. Gavin de Beer is on the 
track of that vanished Greek inscription which 
Shelley scribbled in a visitor’s book in Switzer- 
land. Miss Sylva Norman contributes a 
discovery concerning a poem by Mary Shelley. 
THE GENIUS OF THE GERMAN LYRIC. 

By A. Closs. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

This is a laborious, but not laboured, book of 
transparent honesty. To give a metaphysical 
reading of the trend of German lyricism from 
the Minnesingers to 1936 without critical 
obfuscation might wreck the prowess of many 
professors. Bristol University is to be con- 
gratulated on her choice. The 103 pages 
can be read in connection with Mr. Brittain’s 
recent work on the medizval Latin and 
Romance Lyric. A terse but pregnant section 
on the working-song leads to a detailed study 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century song- 
books, Opitz, Weckherlin, and others, a 
department which cannot boast much atten- 
tion from English scholars. A discussion of the 
baroque leads to the Enlightenment, and the 
writer very shrewdly gives “D flat major” 
Klopstock the glory of a chapter to himself. 


NEW WRITING: Spring 1938. Edited by 
John Lehmann. Lawrence and Wishart. 6s. 
Considerable variety is shown in this new 
number—which is fortunate, for too much 
solemn proletarian “‘documentary” can be- 
come tedious, while the literature of revolution 
hardly makes fit reading for adults—after the 
secret plottings, the breathless escapes, the 
Girl-Guidish sketch of Soviet workers, it is 
refreshing to turn to the civilized Mr. Isher- 
wood, who presents some more of his Berlin 
diary, and to André Chamson’s studies of 
French village life. Peter Thompson has a 
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clever and sensitive story; Paul Nizan a 
polished, sophisticated “legend” about Theseus. 


THE GREEN FOOL. By Patrick Kavanagh. 
Michael Foseph. tos. 6d. 

Starting with the onion-box in which he was 
cradled, a young Irish poet tells of his imagin- 
ative childhood and early years in a cobbler’s 
cottage—next door to fairyland. Gusto and 
wonder mingle, indiscreetly, in these glimpses 
of humorous characters and small horizons. 
An attractive experience for those who miss 
the loss of idiomatic life in this hasty epoch. 


PENGUIN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. B. Harrison and Robert 
Gibbings. Penguin Books Ltd. 6d. each. 

The first nine Classics illustrated by wood 

engravings are Pride and Prejudice, illustrated 

by Helen Binyon, A Sentimental Fourney, by 

Gwen Raverat, Tales of Mystery and Imagination, 

by Douglas Percy Bliss, Walden, by Ethelbert 

White, Selected Poems of Robert Browning, 

by Iain Macnab, Robinson Crusoe, by J. R. 

Biggs, Typee, by Robert Gibbings, The Story of 

My Heart, by Gertrude Hermes, and Gulliver’s 

Travels, by Theodore Naish. The engravings 

are excellent, Mrs. Raverat’s among her most 

charming, Mr. Bliss’s suitably blood-curdling. 

Miss Hermes shows a new and delightful side 

in one or two small landscapes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE ORCHESTRA SPEAKS. By Bernard . 


Shore. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The author is one of England’s leading viola 
players, and has a large experience of orches- 
tral playing under the greatest conductors of 
the day. His book contains first-hand sketches 
of rehearsals. Wittily written, they give a clear 
idea of the real character of each conductor as 
revealed in his idiosyncrasies, his favourite 
phrases, and the attitude he adopts towards 
the orchestra. The story of grinding work and 
high nervous tension will be a revelation to 
some concert-goers, and the insight it gives 
into the life of an orchestra will be fascinating 
to all music-lovers. 

WILD BIRDS IN BRITAIN. By Seton 
Gordon. The British Nature Library. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Seton Gordon here groups his birds by 

habitat—garden, hedgerow, moorland and 

so on. His long personal experience being 
principally in Scotland, his most interesting 
passages naturally relate to northern species. 

The text reads rather jerkily, and the state- 


ment that the smew “‘is seldom seen in British 
waters” is not true of the London area, but 
the photographs (many of them by the author) 
are admirable. It must shock so distinguished 
an ornithologist as Mr. Gordon to observe that 
the dust-wrapper depicts a swallow entering 
a martin’s nest. 


PHILOSOPHY 


GUIDE TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MORALS AND POLITICS. By C. E. M. 
Joad. Gollancz. 6s. 

Nobody could do this kind of thing better than 

Mr. Joad. This survey of moral and political 

theory, from Socrates, through Christianity, 

to fascism and communism, is readable and 
coherent. As a skeleton form, Mr. Joad shows 
how the two subjects, ethics and politics, were 
one, how they split, and how they have joined 
again to-day in the subjection of the individual 
to the State in the philosophies of fascism and 
communism. And yet, one must ask, cui bono ? 

Eight hundred pages of level-headed second- 

hand philosophy leaves the reader far less 

enriched in ideas than three pages of passionate, 
even if wrong-headed, conviction. 


BONES OF 
MY HAND 


EDWARD JAMES 
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‘|... There are passages in the 
lo poem which could not have 
been better done by Keats... .” 

—Aberdeen Press 


. Whether in handling of 
myth, or in his translation of his 
own experience into something 
rare and strange, he crystallizes 
a lyrical impulse into verse that, 
at its best, has a certain diamond 
hardness. . . .”” 

—Times Literary Supplement 
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MODERN MAN AND RELIGION. By T. G. 
Masaryk. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

This series of articles was written in the 
nineties. Starting from a consideration of the 
prevalence of suicide in modern life, on which 
subject he had already published a book in 
1881, Masaryk discusses the restless fatigue of 
the time, the need for religion as a controlling 
purpose, traces the position of religion and its 
discredit in modern philosophy, and finally, in 
the last incomplete chapters, he discusses some 
of the trends in the literature of the time. An 
interesting and very lively book. 


SOCIOLOGY 


HEAR, O ISRAEL. By John Cournos. 
Methuen. 5s. 

“It is no longer a question,” Mr. Cournos says, 
“whether the Jews shall save themselves as an 
entity in the Christian world, but whether both 
Jews and Christians shall save themselves 
together by forming a phalanx against the 
pagan assault that is gathering to fling itself 
upon them and destroy them.” But can we 
expect an agreement to regard Jesus as a 
purely human figure, “the greatest Jew” ? 
Mr. Cournos, in his desire for a united front 
against the dangers of fascism and Stalinism, 
would dispose of all the Pauline and most of 
the Hellenic elements in Christianity. His 
small book is written with heartfelt sincerity, 
but its treatment of religious issues is hasty. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. By Frank Tilsley. 
Michael Foseph. 103. 6d. 
Mr. Tilsley, demonstrating here that in non- 
fiction too he carries a punch in each hand and 
a kick in each foot, intimately buttonholes his 
reader for a brisk knockdown on such topics as 
democracy, capitalism, nationalism, religion, 
war, pacifism, and, first and last, socialism. 
But behind his pugilism stands a cool head, 
delivering common sense on easy terms, if 
sometimes a little wordily. Sane and vigorous. 


SLAVERY THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Lieut.- General Sir George MacMunn. 
Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 

These 272 pages (the illustrations are none too 

alarming) are a cogent apologia for a sideline 

of the League of Nations. The story is readable 
and, if sketchy in the earlier stages, rises to 
vividness in the account of Gordon and the 

Sudan. The author has no bee in his bonnet, 

and is critical in his causation of the American 

Civil War ; in short, a monument to Sharp, 


SELECTED LIST 


Wilberforce and Buxton rather than to H. B. 
Stowe. 


MARRIAGE PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Margaret Cole. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

It is difficult to avoid platitudes in discussing 
the institution of marriage, and Mrs. Cole has 
not avoided them. Her study of the purposes of 
marriage as defined in the Prayer Book (to 
which she adds the provision of economic 
security for women) is preceded by a rather 
vague historical outline of the subject, an 
examination of Christian marriage, a not 
specifically relevant discussion of _women’s 
status and an account of the divorce law. 
While inclining towards a modified Christian 
marriage formula as the best working propo- 
sition, Mrs. Cole asks for a more tolerant social 
view of pre-marital experiment. She is con- 
cerned to express and allow for all possible 
points of view rather than to present a coherent 
theory of marriage. 


LIVING WITH LEPCHAS. By John Morris. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

Major Morris writes with gusto of these 
attractive and cheerful people, living on the 
borders of Tibet. Their ruler, the Maharaja 
of Sikkim, does not allow these primitive 
mountaineers to be corrupted by white 
invaders, and the Talung Valley where the 
author stayed for four months had never been 
inhabited by any but a Lepcha. They are fast 
dying out, for reasons Major Morris thinks 
psychological. Their religion is Buddhism 
degenerated into propitiation of evil spirits ; 
their family life is polygamous and free ; their 
economics the simplest barter; their chief 
difficulty drunkenness. The photographs are 
magnificent. 


GLASS HOUSES AND MODERN WAR. 
By Jonathan Griffin. Chatto and Windus. 
gs. 6d. 

Sins of omission and delay by the Government 

in respect of defence against hostile aircraft 

are first catalogued. Then the active measures 
favoured by Mr. Griffin are discussed. He 
relies chiefly upon balloon-barrage and land 
guns. Next, he bids us store food or starve from 
submarine and air blockade, drastically im- 
prove our air raid precautions and rearrange 
our industrial centres. A few of Mr. Griffin’s 
points are controversial or obsolete since 
publication. But usually his arguments are 
sound from the viewpoint of lay common 
sense. The book is in essence an attack on the 
theory of counter-menace as the best defence. 


SELECTED LIST 


HERITAGE OF YESTERDAY. By Richard 

von Kiihlmann. Hodge. 7s. 6d. 
A practical realist, unconcerned with political 
theory or idealism, and therefore far from 
“democratic” in his outlook, surveys the 
political facts of the nineteenth century as the 
background of those of to-day. The judgments 
of Herr von Kiihlmann, a former German 
Foreign Minister, are so kiiAl and impartial, so 
free from sensational or “brilliant” pronounce- 
ments, that they read almost like truisms. But 
for this very reason his book healthily corrects 
current panic-mongering. A first-rate reference 
manual for any busy student of international 
affairs. 


MY QUEST FOR PEACE. By George 
Lansbury. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Lansbury, believing that ‘wars are man- 
made and can by man be prevented’’, has 
done his bit in that good cause by travelling 
from capital to capital and statesman to 
statesman—Roosevelt, Blum, Van Zeeland, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Bene3, Beck, Schuschnigg, 
and others—seeking support for a new world 
conference to deal with causes of war. He 
admits having won more general agreement 
than concrete support, but he interests us in 
the record of his journeyings, to which he adds 
a statement of his pacifist views. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


EDINBURGH. By Sacheverell Sitwell and 

Francis Bamford. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
An uneven mixture of Scottish history (dully 
told and not always relevant to Edinburgh), 
anecdotes of witches and monsters, architec- 
tural notes, and reflections on Scottish in- 
fluence on the Romantic Movement abroad. 
There are interesting pages on Raeburn’s 
pictures, on the bad taste of Abbotsford, on the 
Scottish Military Museum, on Scottish themes 
in nineteenth century music, and on the little- 
known Edinburgh painters John Brown and 
Alexander Runciman. But the book as a 
whole inadequately fulfils its professed intention 
of being a history of Edinburgh ; there is, for 
instance, no reference at all to the philosophers, 
historians and scientists who gave the city a 
European reputation towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


DUBLIN OLD AND NEW. By Stephen 


Gwynn. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
This is an agreeable enough little book for the 
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visitor to Dublin, who will be able to pick from 
it rather more satisfying scraps of information 
about the city’s past and present than the 
ordinary guide-book offers. Mr. Gwynn pots 
the history, sketches the architecture, and 
touches on a selection of the treasures and 
characters of Dublin in a leisurely, humane, 
anecdotal style. It is a book entirely without 
surprises, if one excepts the statement, odd in 
an historian of Dublin, that “‘say what one will 
for it, eighteenth-century building does not 
stimulate the imagination.” 


THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. By Sir 

William Beach Thomas. Country Life. 10s. 6d. 
“B.T.” of the Observer here provides 193 pages 
of the sort of landscape salad-dressing that 
puts the squire and his lady (in or out of car) 
in excellent conceit with themselves. The 
differentia of this rhapsody is its geological 
aspect. A short chapter on the Fens is possibly 
the best. Though beaten tracks are seldom left, 
the observation remains clean and first-hand. 
“Aldeburgh” (p. 49) should possibly be 
“Dunwich” ; “as Blackpool’ (p. 188) cer- 
tainly “than Blackpool” ; and ‘‘Abbotsford”’ 


(p. 190), ‘“‘Abbotsbury.” 


WELSH BORDER COUNTRY. By P. 
Thoresby Jones. Batsford, 7s. 6d. 

Welsh Border Country is an ably handled 
addition to the well-known Face of Britain Series 
well illustrated with good photographs and 
sketches, indexed, and with a small map of the 
district in the end-papers of the book. The 
country has its own quite individual charm of 
scenery, and this book should go a long way 
to getting it the appreciation it deserves. For 
historic associations and legend it is well worth 
exploration, quite apart from its architectural 
beauties. Mr. Thoresby Jones writes well and 
interestingly. 
B l4a CLIFFORD STREET B 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THIS month’s lists include the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill’s The Locust Years. This is 
a collection of his speeches on National 
Defence and Foreign Affairs, compiled by 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, and published by 
Messrs. Harrap. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s life of H.R.H. 
The Duke of Windsor will appear at the end of 
this month from Messrs. Rich and Cowan. 

Messrs. Gollancz announce Miss Vera 
Brittain’s biography of Miss Winifred Holtby, 
Brief Odyssey, and among other biographies 
are 7. E. Hulme, by Michael Roberts, to be 
published on 2nd June by Messrs. Faber; I 
Follow St. Patrick, a life of St. Patrick, by 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, which Messrs. Rich 
and Cowan announce together with Abraham 
of Ur, by H. Costley-White; and Heinrich 
Heine, by Louis Untermeyer, announced by 
Messrs. Cape for 3rd June. 

On 2nd June Messrs. Duckworth expect to 
publish The Doctor Remembers, by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. 

Early this month Miss Mona Wilson’s jane 
Austen and Some Contemporaries will appear from 
The Cresset Press. Mr. G. M. Young contri- 
butes a foreword. , 

A new memoir of D. H. Lawrence is 
announced by Messrs. Routledge. This is A 
Poet and Two Painters, by Knud Merrild, one 
of two Danish painters who met him in 
Mexico, and spent a winter with him on a 
ranch. 

Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s Three Guineas, an- 
nounced last month, is to appear on 2nd June 
from The Hogarth Press. 

Two books on Palestine are expected this 
month. A Palestine Diary, by Colonel Kisch, 
announced by Messrs. Gollancz, is the con- 
fidential diary kept by Colonel Kisch from 
1923 to 1931 while he was Chairman of the 
Palestine Zionist Executive, and his com- 
ments on it in the light of subsequent events. 
Collective Adventure, by Maurice Pearlmann, 
announced by Messrs. Heinemann, describes 
the Communal experiments in Palestine. 

Foreign Affairs, 1919-1937, by E. L. Hasluck, 
is expected this month from the Cambridge 
University Press. 

Japan’s Gamble in China, by Freda Uttley, 
will be published by Messrs. Secker and 
Warburg; Mediterranean Cross-currents, by Mar- 


gret Boveri, will be published by the Oxford 
University Press, who also announce Czechs 
and Germans, by Elizabeth Wiskemann, a 
Chatham House book; and Messrs. Gollancz 
have for this month The Civil War in Spain, 
by Frank Jellinek. 

A travel book about Java, Bali, and such 
places, by Miss Theodora Benson, In The East 
My Pleasure Lies, is announced by Messrs. 
Heinemann. 

Low Again is announced for the end of this 
month by The Cresset Press. 

Messrs. Routledge announce Gentlewomen 
Aim to Please, by Jerrard Tickell, illustrated by 
Nicolas Bentley. 

German Baroque Sculpture, a book of photo- 
graphs of Details and Sculpture from German 
Baroque buildings, is announced by Messrs. 
Duckworth for 2nd June. The photographs, 
taken by Anthony Ayscough, are annotated 
by Nikolaus Pevsner and prefaced by an essay 
by Sacheverell Sitwell. 

The Ballet in Action is a book of photographs 
by Merlyn Severn, and is expected from The 
Bodley Head. 

Messrs. Methuen announce Purpose in Design, 
by Amelia Defries, and Messrs. Faber Nine- 
teenth Century Ornamented Types and Title Pages, 
by Nicolette Gray, on goth June. 

Poetry and Anarchism, by Herbert Read, is 
announced by the same publishers for 16th 
June. 

In Defence of Letters, by Georges Duhamel, 
will be published by Messrs. Dent. 

The Oxford University Press have on their 
June lists Coming and Going, poems by Wilfred 
Gibson. Miss Margaret Stanley-Wrench’s 
Poems are expected from Messrs. Macmillan 
on_17th June. 

A revival of the Tower Press Booklets, edited 
by Seumas O’Sullivan and Austin Clarke, and 
published in Dublin, will begin with the 
publication of Mr. Austin Clarke’s New Poems 
this month. 

New novels include Hollow Sea, by James 
Hanley (Bodley Head), The Crowning of a 
King, by Arnold Zweig (Secker and Warburg), 
Fanya, by Gipsy Petulengro (Methuen, 16th 
June), and Autobiography of a Cad, by A. G. 
Macdonell (Macmillan, 2nd June). 

Trent Intervenes, by E. C. Bentley, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Nelson for this month. 


